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SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED RUINS. 
BY NICHOLAS MiCHELL—AUTHOR OF “ THE EVENTFUL EPOCH.” 
ANCIENT ALEXANDRIA. 

Lo! where the shade of Learning sits and weeps 
On marble fragments and black mouldering heaps ! 
Here, bee-like, once she stored within her cells 
Honey from every laud where genius dwells, 
Until that wealth of hoarded thought surpass’d 
The price of kingdoms; hark! the rising blast 
Fans into flame tie glories of the mind, ; 
While barbarous Caliphs leave no wreck behind.” 


Pillar of Pompey! gazing o'er the sea, 
In solemn pride, aud mournful majesty ! 
When on thy graceful shaft, and towering head, 
In quivering crimson day’s last beams are shed, 
Thou look’st a thing to which warm life is giv’n, 
Or some rich flame ascending into heav’n. 
Ah! we!l the ill-starred memory dost thou keep 
Of Rome’s tamed sou who perished on you deep.t 
Dark was the hour brave Pompey sought this strand, 
Fiying froin foes to die by treachery’s hand. 
Ag fell the stroke on him she could not save, 
Cornelia’s shriek was heard atong the wave : 
And viewless nyinphs that rode the ocean-gale 
Felt for her woe, and answer'd to her wail. 
He who had vanguish’d kings, giv’n crowns away, 
Alone, unhonour’!, on the sea-beach lay, 
Till, wrung by grief, an old man drawing near 
Gaz’d on the hero’s corpse with mauy a tear, | 








And raised a funeral pile, and scatter’d flowers, 
Praying his soul might enter heavenly bowers: 
Flame—dust—a darksome pit, not tomb of state, 
So set the star of him men named the Great !{ 


What obelisk northward meets the curious eye? 
Rich as au orient gem, it courts the sky, 
From base to suwuunit, carved and sculptured o'er, 
Bearing that language man can read no more. 
Brought froin far Thebes, it graced the splendid pile 
Where Beauty, famed for ever, shed her smile: 
Hence to you shaft cling memories rich and rare, 
And lore and love their souls are breathing there.$ 
Hail! Cleopatra, Egypt’s peerless Queen ! 
Though crushing Rui walks the darken’d scene, 
Her spirit seems, with mystic light, v illume 
The moulder’d palace, aud the rock-cut tomb, 
Along the columu’d path to wander slow, 
And til dark courts with regal pomp aud show ; 
O’er the blue wave her galley ploughs its way, 
The oars of silver flushing through the spray, 
While wanton zephyrs spread the silken sail, 
And airy music dies on Summer's gale. 
Yes, her bright shade, her memory, fill each spot; 
The choked-up fount, the ocean’s sparry grot, 
The flowers that bloom on Pharos’ ancient isle, 
The graceful palms that fringe the branching Nile, 
The glittering wrecks of Glory’s vanish’d hour, 
All speak her fame, and Love’s undying power. 
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'Twas here, perchance, where painted chambers tell 
Kings in their shrouds were darkly doom’d to dwell, 
That Egypt’s Queen her soul in anguish sigh’d, 

And Rome's Triumvir sought her arms and died | 
Sad was her fate, ber reigu, her glory o’er, 


Forger of silken chains hore strong to bind, , 
Than iron links, the struggling vanquished mind ; 
Weighing to earth the spirit that would rise, 
Now prompting hopes and visions of the skies : 
Urging to decks of worth, now acts of ill— 

Such hast thou ever been—such art thou still! 


O’er the fall’n chief she bent; so still, eo fair, 

She seem’d as turn’d to stone by that despair, 
Save that her fears fell slowly one by one, 

Like drops from heav’n when thunders have begun. 
She watch’d her lover, mark’d the fearful strife 
Which Death was waging with retiring life, 

The hue that fluttered, went, again return’d, 

As memory stirred him, or as passion burn’d, 

Like ever-varying colours, wan and weak, 

Which sunset casts around the stormy peak. 
Loose and disorder’d flow'd her robes of snow, 
Her hair stream'd round him as she bent more low, 
And still, with those long locks, she wiped away 
The damp cold dews that on his forehead lay. 
Her heart might be tow’rd others hate and guile, 
But ne’er for him she wore Deception’s smile. 

She loved him, spite of guilt, ambition past, 

And all the spells blind folly ‘round her cast; 

And now her passion, wrought to wild excess, 
Gushed forth, a torrent in its tenderness. 


‘Not yet,” she cried, “ Death's fatal arrow flies, 
He spares thee to my vows, my tears, my sighs. 
In thee is centred all that earth can give ; 
I mourn not kingdoms lost, so thou but live. 
Yes, from these shores, and all our foes we’ll flee, 
A desert where Elysium shared with thee ; 
Yet not in deserts, but some far green isle 
Blest by the gods, and Spring’s eternal smile, 
We'll build our bower, aud know no care or fear, 
Save Love’s sweet joy, and Rapture’s speechless tear. 
Come then, look, speak, relieve my trembling heart; 
The Fates relent; Oh! no, we shall not part. 
Ope those dear eyes that wont with fire to shine, 
And place thy hand—thy cold, cold hand in mine, 
Smile if thou canst, and tell me all thy pain; 
My hopes, my prayers shall uot be breathed in vain: 
And yet, my Antony, if thou must go 
From love and rapture here, ww shades below, 
Think not I'll drug life’s chain bereft of thee, 
Think not the Stygian flood hath dread for me ; 
Glad I shall walk those realms of ceaseless gloom, 
Feel Pluto’s fires, and share the sufferer’s doom, 
So thy pale shade may wander by my side, 
And language, looks, and tears, be not denied ; 
So memory’s treasured dreams may light vur souls, 
While its » oa course th’ eternal cycle rolls. 
Come life, come death, come agony or bliss, 
I’m thine in other worlds, as thine in this!” 


So spoke th’ impassion’d mourner; still she press’d 
Her cheek to his, still sobb’d, and still caress’d ; 
*T was o’er—the Roman’s soul had pass’d away, 
And her pale lip but raved to senseless clay. 
————<@——__ 
VALERIE. 
A 1A4LE.—BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Author of * Peier Simple,” the “ Privateer’s-Man, §c.” 
CHAPTER IV. 


As I continued for more than an hour on the sofa gloomil 


passing in | 


to procure me a situation. I arranged my hair, removed all traces of my 
late agitation, and went down to her. I found her alone, and asking her 
whether she could spare me a few minutes of her time, I handed to her 
the letter which I had received from Madame Paon, and then raade her 
acquainted with that portion of my history with which she had been un- 
acquainted. As I spoke my courage revived, and my voice became firm 
—I felt that I was no longer a girl. 

,, Madame Bathurst, I have confided this to you, because you will 
with me that there can be nothing more between Madame d’Albret and 
me, for even if she made an offer | would never accept it. 1 am now in 
a very false position, owing to her conduct. I am here on a visit, sup- 
posed by you to be the protégé of that lady, and a person ef some conse- 
quence. Her protection fas, taken away from me, and I aim now a 
beggar, with nothing but my talents for my future support. 1 explain 
this to you frankly, because I cannot think of remaining as your \isiter, 
and if I do not ask too much, all that I wisk of your friendship is, that » ou 
will give me such a recommendation as you think I deserve, by whic | 
may obtain the means of future livelihood.” 

* My dear Valerie,” replied Madame Bathurst, “I will not burt your 
feelings. It is a heavy tan and I am glad to perceive, that instead of 
being crushed by it, you appear torise. I have heard of Madam «!'Al- 
bret’s marriage, and the deceit which she has been practising cvideatly 
to get rid of you. Not many days ago I wrote to her, pointing out the 
variance between what she stated in her letters and her actual position, 
and requesting to know what was to be done relative to you. Her an- 
swer I have received this day. She states that you have cruelly deceiv- 
ed her; that at the very time that you professed the utmost gratitude and 
affection, ag were slaudering her and laughing at her behind her back, 
particularly to Monsieur de G———, to whom she isnow married; and 
that however she might be inclined to forgive and overlook your conduct 
herself, that Monsieur de G is resolute, and determined that you 
never shall come again under his roof. She has, therefore, transmitted a 
billet of 500 francs to enable you to return to your father’s house.” 

“Then,” replied 1, “it is as 1 suspected ; Monsieur deG- 
cause of all.” 

“Why did you trust him, Valerie, or rather why were you sv impru- 
dent, and muet I add ungrateful, to speak of Madame d’Albret as you did?” 

“And you believe it, Madame Bathurst, you believe that I did dose? I 
can only say that if such is your belief, the sooner we part the better.” 

{ then told her what I had omitted in my narrative, how L had refused 
Monsieur de G , and explaining his character, showed that he jad 
acted thus out of interest and revenge. 

“I believe it allnow, Valerie, and must beg your pardon for ‘ay ins 
posed that you had been ungrateful. This explauation relieves me, ond 
enables me to make you the offer which 1 thought of doiag, hui i sot 
been checked by this calumny against you. I say, therefore, tor Ure pre. 
sent, my dear Valerie,remainlere. Youare quite equal to be goveruc. io 
Caroline, but I prefer you should remain with me as a friend than ss a 
governess. I say this, because I fear you will be tou proud to remain as 
a dependent, without making yourself useful. You kuow that | did in- 
tend to take a governess for Carvline as soon as we went to Loudon. | 
will now take you if you will consent, and shall feel the obligation on iy 
side, as I shall not pt have retained a capable person, but shal! a2,» wot 
lose a dear young friend.” 

“T thank you forthe offer, my dear madame,” replied |, visiag ond 
courtesying ; “I trust, however, that you will allow me a little tine for 
reflection before I decide. You must admit that this is a moat critical 
epoch in my life, and I must not make one false step if it is possible to 
prevent it.” 

“Certainly,” replied Madame Bathurst, “certainly. You are rizht, 
Valerie, in reflecting well before you decide: but 1 must say that yor ure 
rather haughty in your manner towards me.” 

“T may have been, my dear Madame Bathurst, but if 80, take may ex- 
cuses, recollect the Valerie of yesterday, who was yourWisitor aod young 
friend, is not the Valerie of to-day !” and with these words I took up the 
cheque for 500 francs which Madame Bathurst laid on the table, lett the 
room, and returned to my own apartment. 

I returned to my room, and was glad to be once more alone, for althogult 
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review my short career, my present position, and occasionally venturing I bore up well under the circumstances, still the compressed excitement 
a surmise upon the future, a feeling which | had not had before—one | was wearying to the frame. I had resolved to accept the offer of Madi:ne 
which had hitherto been latent-pride gradually was awakened in my | Bathurst at the time she made it, but I did not choose to appear to juinp 


} And Fortune’s sun gone down to rise no more; 
Yetdeeper gloom her sorrowing heart o’ercast, 
Vrom him she loved thus called to part at last: 
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There lay the Roman with his bleeding breast. 

He who cace power aud spotless fame possess’d, 
But tor her sake, to shame and ruin hurl’d, 

Had sunk his soul in crime, and lost a world ! 

Yet no reproaches darken'd in his eye, 

His anger smiles, his curses but a sigh; 

The pangs he felt, thus gazing on those charms, 
Folding once more the loved one in his arms, 
Seem’d turn’d to rapture, like the bliss which beams 
From hope and pardon, on the felon’s dreams. 


Sweet woman! wearing smiles that oft decoy, { 
é the dear source of every finer joy ; 

* The famous Alexandrian Library was situated in the quarter called 
Bruchion, north of the Obelisks; large masses of ruin point out the dis- 
trict as being the spot where also stood palaces, temples, and theatres. 
The library suffered severely by fire during the siege of Alexandria by 
Julius Cwaar; the Caliph Omar completed its destruction. 

t The monument, commonly called Pompey’s Pillar, stands on a mound 
surrounded by ruins, south-east of the new town of Alexandria. The 
shaft, a single piece of red granite, measures seventy feet in length, and 
is calculated to weigh 280 tons. The capital is Corinthian, and appears 
to be little injured Ly the effects of time. Many disputes have arisen re- 
garding the person in whose honour this famous pillar was erected, the 
Greek inscription on the plinth of the base having been read divers ways. 
Yet if Diocletian’s or Adrian’s name be made out, this will be no proof | 
that to Pompey the column was not originally raised, since it was a com- 
mon practice with the Roman emperors to erase the names of their pre- 
decessors from the public monuments, and in their place vainly to parade 
their own. 

t Pompey, escaping to Egypt after the battle of Pharsalia, was mur- 
dered off the coast betore the eyes of his wife. An old soldier, assisted by 
his freedman Philip, alone was found to perform the honour of funeral | 
Fites te the conqueror of Mithridates. 

§ Of the two granite obelisks, covered with hieroglyphics, called Cleo- 
patra’s Needles, one only is standing; it is nearly as high as Pompey’s 
Pillar, and, with its { low, is generally believed to have adorned the en- | 
trance of the palace of Cleopatra, and her forefathers the Ptolemies. 

| West of the ruins of Old Alexandria, end bordering on the sea, are the 





catacombs. One sepulciu large dimensions, and which has several 
rooms cut in th BUCH, i}? d to have been the burial place of some 
of the Ptolemies. Clr tter the fatal battle of Actinm, and the loss 
of the kingdom, hostory stat nt herself up in the tombs of her auces- 
tors, and Mare Antor ; { stabbed himself in a fit of desperation | 
wus Cony yea to ter lu 


| as she had me. 


| then, was to be done ? 


| Italian. 


bosom, and as it was aroused, it sustained me. 


rents, love and gratitude bad succeeded them, but now, smarting unc 


injustice, pride, and with pride many less worthy passions, were sum- ; 
moned up, and I appeared in the course of two short hours to be another dame d’Albret. 


being. 


most hopeless condition in which I was, the more my energy was 
roused. I sat down on the sof a confiding, clinging girl. I rose upa 
resolute, clear-sighted woman. I reflected, and had made up my mind 
that Madame d’ Albret would never forgive one whom she had injured 
She had induced me to break off all family and pose 

ties (such as they were), she made me wholly dependent upon her, and 
had now cast me off in a cruel wand heartless manner. She had used de- 
ceit because she knew that she could not justify her conduct. She had 
raised calumnies against me, accusing me of ingratitude, as an excuse for 
her own conduct. Any thing like a reconciliation therefore was impos- 
sible, and any assistance from her I was determined not toaccept. Be- 
sides, was she not married te Monsieur de G , Whom pique at my 
refusal had made my enemy, and who had, in all probability, as he pres- 
sed his own suit, perceived the necessity, independent of the gratifica- 
tion it afforded him to be my ruin, to remove me as a serious obstacle to 
Madame d’Albret’s contracting auew alliance. From that quarter, there- 
fore, there was nothing to be expected or hoped for, even if it were de- 
sired. And what was my position with Madame Bathurst? On a visit! 
At the termination of which L was houseless. That Madame Bathurst 
would probably offer me a temporary asyluin, for she would hardly turn 
me out of doors, I felt convinced; but my new born-pride revolted at the 
idea of dependence upon one on whom 1 had no claim whatever. What, 
I examined my capital. I was handsome, but 
that was of no use to me; the insidious conduct of Monsieur de G 
had raised to positive dislike the indifference that I felt for his sex, and 
I had no inclination to make @ market of my personal advantages. | 
could sing and play well. I spoke French and Euglish, and understood 
I could embroider and work well with my needle. Such wer 
my capabilities, my stock-in-trade with w hich to commence the worlde 
was, therefore, competent to 1 « ertain degree to give lessons in music 
and in French, or to take a governess’s place, or to become a modiste. 
| thought of Madame Paoa, bat when I reflected in what manner I had 
visited her, the respect and hoimage, | may say, which had been offered 
up to me, and how different my reception aud treatment would be if | 
entered the establishmentgs oue of themselves, the reflection was too 
mortifying, and | detemnined taat if | were driven to such an employ- 
ment for my livelihvod, it ehould be where I was not known Af 
mach consider: vil » Madame Bathurst 


tu ber my iuteutiems, oad &ek her assistance | recommendation 
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I have before observed | at it, as she probably expected that L would. 
that fear had been my Aft po es feeling till I had quitted my > any one bat my own self after the treatment of Madame d’Albr~’, 
er 


e . ° . Ye lne Ww ro 
1 felt contidence in myself, my eyes were opened all at once as Caroline, I knew well, and that Madame Bathurst would not «+. 
it were to the heartlessness of tae world; the more I considered the al-| cure a governess s0 capable in singing and music as myself 4) re 


I felt no confidence in 
u l 
considered *'xat Madame Bathurst would probably disiniss me es + is 
my services*were no longer required, with as little ceremony 115° 

That I was capable of taking charge of and ins 
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| would be consequently no obligation, and I resolved that I'wouli reject 
her terms if they were not favourable. I had some money, forT bad spent 
but a small portion of twenty sovereigns which Madame d’A!brei had 
given me in a purse when I quitted her. LIhad therefore the means of 
subsistence for some time, should I not come to terms with Madame 
Bathurst. After an hour’s reflection, I sat down and wrote a letter to 
Madame Paon, stating what had occurred, and my determination to obtain 
my own livelihood, and adding that as { was not sare whether I shonld 
accept of Madame Bathurst’s offer, | wished her to give me a letter of in- 
troduction to some French acquaintance of her’s in London, as I was an 
utter stranger to every thing, and without advice should probably be 
cheated in every way. As soou as this letter ‘was finished I commenced 
another t> Madame d’Albret, which was in the follow ing words, 
“My pear Mapame, . 

bi Yes, I will still say my dear madame, foralthough you will never bear 
of me again, you are still dear to me, more dear perliaps than you were, 
when I considered you my patroness and my more than mother. And 
why 80,—because when those we love are in misfortune, when those who 
have benefited us are likely to soon want succour themselves, it is then 
the time that we should pour out our gratitude and love. 1 do 
not consider it your fault, my dear Madame d’Albret, that you have been 
deceived by a base hypocrite, who wears so captivating a mask; I do not 
blame you that you have been persuaded by him that I have slandered 
and behaved ungratefully to you. You have been blinded by your own 
feelings towards him and by his consummate art. Iam also to blame for 
not having communicated to you that he made me a proposal of marriage 
but a short time previous to my departure, and which I indigwantly rejec- 
ted, because h+ had taken such an unusual step without any previous com- 
munication with you on the subject—not that I would have accepted him 
even if you had wished it, for [ knew how false and unworthy he was 
considered to be. I should have told you, my dear madame, of this of 
of marriage on his part, but Le requested me as a favour not to mention 
it to you, and as I did not then know that he was a ruin d man, a des» 
rate gambler, and that he had been obliged to quit Uns country for dis 
honourable practices at the gaming-table ; easily discover.» 
be true, for even Madame Paon can give you all the — inform. 
tion. And into this man’s hands i fallen, my dear Madame d’A 
bret Alas, how bleeds for you, and I fear 
that a few mouths will suilice to prove to you the truth of what I now 


wm you may 


you are to be pits I! my heart 
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write. That I am a sufferer by the conduct of Monsieur de G— is 
true. 1 have lost a kind patroness, an indulgent mother, and am now lett 
to obtain my own livelihood how I can. All my visions, all my dreams 
of happines* with yon, all my wishes of proving my gratitude and love fur 
your kindness have vanished, and here | 
ted. Bat [ think not of myself; at all events Lam tree—I um notchained 
to such @ person as Monsieur de G , and itis of you and all that you 
will have to sutier that my thoughts and heart are full. I return you the 
cheque for 500 traucs—l cannot take the money. You are married to 
Monsieur de G , and Lcan accept nothing trom one who has made 
you believe that Valerie could be calumnious and ungrateful. Adieu, my 
dear Madame; I shall pray tor you, and weep over your misfortunes. 
« Your ever gratefully, VaLerié De CHATEN@UF.’ 
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That tuere was a mixed feeling in this letter, Iconfess. As I said in it, 
I really pitied Madame d’Albret and forgave her her unkindness; but 1 
sought revenge upon Monsieur de G———, and in seeking that | planted 
daggers into the heart of Madame d’Albret; but I did not at the time that 
I wrote reflect upon this. What I wished to do was to vindicate myself, 
and that | could not do without exposing Monsieur de G , und ex- 
posing him in his trae colours was of course awakening Madame d’Albret 
to her position sooner than she would have been, and filling her mind 
with doubts and jealousy. That this was not kind, I telt when I] had pe- 
rused what I had written previous to folding the letter, but [felt no incli- 
bation to alter it, probably because I had not quite so wholly forgiven 
Madame d’Albret as I thought I had. Be itas it may, the letter was seal- 
ed and despatched by that night’s post, as well as that written to Madame 
Paon. 

Thad new only to arrange with Madame Bathurst, and I went down 
into the Ucawing-room where 1 fuundher alone. “i have considered, my 
dear Madame Bathurst,” said I, “your kind proposal. 1 certainly have 
had a little struggle to get over, as you must admit that it is not pleasant 
to sink trom avisiterin a family into a dependent, as [ must in future be 
if | remain with you, but the advantages of being with a person whom 1 
respect as much as 1 do you, and ef having charge of a young person to 

hom | am so much attached as I am to Caroline, have decided me on 
accepting your offer. 
which I am received as governess ?” 

“ Valerie, I feel that this is all pride,” replied Madame Bathurst, “but 
still it is not disreputable pride, and though I shall yield to it, 1 would 
have made no terms, but retained you as a dear friend. My purse and 
everything in the house at your command, aud I hoped that you would 
have allowed me so to do; but as you will not, I have only to say that I 
should have expected to pay any governess whom I might have retained 
for Caroline, a salary of £100 per annuum, and that I offer you the same.” 

“ It is more than sufficient. my dear madame,” replied 1, “ and Laccept 
your offer if you will take me on trial for six months.” 

* Valerie, you make me laugh and make me angry at the same time, 
but I can bear much from you now, for you have had a heavy blow, my 
poor child. Now let’s say no more on the subject; all is settled, aud the 
arrangement will remain a secret, unless you publish it yourself.” 

“ IT certainly shall make no secret of it, Madame Bathurst; I should be 
sorry to show false colours, and be supposed by your friends to be other- 
wise than what I really am. I have done nothing that I ought to be 
ashamed of, and I abhor deceit. Whatever may be my position in life, | 
trust that [shall never disgrace the name that I bear, and | am not the 
first of a noble name who has had a reverse in fortune.” 

How strange that I now, for the first time in iy life, began to feel 
pride in my family name. I presume because when we have lost almost 
every thing, we cherish more that which remains to us. From the time 
that Madame Bathurst had jirst kuown me till the last twenty-four hours, 
not a symptom of pride had ever been discovered in me. As the protégée 
and adopted daughter of Madame d’Alb et, with brilliant prospects, | 
was all humility—now a dependent, with a salary of £100 per annum, 
Valerie was as proud as Luciter himself. Madame Bathurst perceived 
this, and | must do her the justice to say, that she was very guarded in 








her conduct towards me. She felt sympathy for me, and treated ine with | 


more kindness, and, I may say, with more respect than she did when I 
wus her visiter and her equal. 

The next day I informed Caroline of the change in my prospects, and 
of my having accepted the office of governess—that was to say, on a six 
months’ trial. 
that she «i 








not neglect her studies, and that L was determined to do jus- 
tice to Madame Bathurst's aoutidence reposed in me. Caroline, who was 
ofa very umialle and sweet disposition, replied, “* That she should always 
look upon me as her friend and companion, and from her love tor me, 
would do every thing I wished,” and she kept her word. 

The reader will agree with me, that it was impossible for any one to 
have been lowered down in position more geatly than [ was in this in- 
stance. 
verness. for [ was invariably called Valerie by Madame Bathurst and her 
niece, and was treated as 1 was betore when a visiter to the house. I be- 
stowed much time upon Caroline, and taught myself daily, that I might 
be more able to teach her. L went back to the elements im every thing, 
that | might be more ¢ ipable of instructing, and’ Caroline made rapid 
progress im music, and promised to have, in afew years, a very fine voice. 
We went to town for the season, but I avoided company as much as pos- 
sible—so much so, that Madame Bathurst complained of it. 

‘ Valerie, you do wrong uot to make your appearance. You retire in 
such a way that people naturally put questions to me, and ask if you are 
the governess, or what you are.” 

“| wish them to do so, my dear madame, and [ want you to reply 
frankly. [ am the governess, and do not like any thing lke concea!- 
mi nt.” : 

‘But Teannot admit that you are what may be called a governess, Va- 
lerie. You are a young friend staying with me, who instructs my 
niece. 


+ Phatis what a governess ought to be,” replied I, “a young friend | 


wlio instracts your children.” 

“Ter ’ replied Madame Bathurst; “ but I fear if you were to take 
the situation in another family, you would find that a governess is not 
generally so considered or so treated. 





{ do not know any class of people 
wiw are more to be pitied than these yonng people who enter families as 
governesses; not considered good enongh for the drawing-room, they 
are too good for the kitchen; they are treated with hauteur by the master 
and wistrees, and only admitted, or suffvred for a time to be in their com- 
pany; by the servants they are considered as not having claim to those 
attentions aud civilities, for which they are paid and fed ; because receiv- 
ing salaries or ‘ wages like themselves,’ as they assert, they are not en- 
titled in their opimion to be attended upon. Thus Xe* they, in most 
houses, neglected by all parties. Unhappy themsels cs, they cause ill 
will and dissension, and more servants are disinissed or give warning on 
account of the governess than from any other cause. 
room they. are a check upou conversation; in the school-room, if they do 
their duty, they are the cause of discontent, pouting, and tears; like the 


bat, they are neither bird nor beast, and they Hit about the house like ill | 
oinens; they lose the light-lheartedness and spring of youth ; become sour | 
from continual vexation and annoyance, and their lives wre miserable, | 


tedious, and full of repining. 


1 tell you this candidly; it is a harsh 
picture, but | tear too true a one. 


With me I trust you will be happy, 


but you will run a great risk if you were to change, and go into another | 


fanuly.” 

“| have heard as much before, my dearmadame,” replied 1; “but your 
considerate kindness las made me forget it. | can only say that it will 
be a melancholy day when Lam forced to quit your roof.” 

Visite rs announced, interrupted the conversation. I have before men- 
tioned the talent | had for dress, and the kinduess of Madame Bathurst 
induced me to exertall that | possessed in her favour. Every one was 
pleased, and expressed adtuiration at the peculiar ele i 
and askea’ who was the modis/: 
never tailed to ascribe all the merit to me. 

Time passed on rapidly, and the seasou was nearly over. 
Bathurst had explained to her most intimate 


gance of her attire, 


$ Mad iluae 
friends the alteration which 
had taken place in my prospects, and that L remained with her more 
a companion than inany other « wa pra ity 
and respect, and l very 


ts 
This procured me consideration 
often had invitations to parties; but L invariably 


retused; except, occas! ynally, accept iy aseat in the box at the Opera 





May I know then, what may be the terms upon ; 


I pointed out to ler that it would now be my duty to see | 


The servants never knew that [ had accepted the offer of go- | 


In the drawing- | 


she employed, and Madame Bathurst | 


h great respect, 
until our extreme intimacy no longer required it, and our friendship in- 


the greatest kindness and consideration, treating me wit 





| creased more than it could have done from Caroline expressing a wish to 
. . > ‘+ . 2 

\learn to model Howers, and becoming the pupil of Madame Gironac. : ai eaos 3 . : pee 

am, young, alone, and unprotec- | Such was the state of affairs when the London season was over, and we | have received. Will you,” continued she, with great spirit, “ accept m 


once more returned to the country. 

The time now flew away rapidly. Madame Bathurst treated me with 
kindness and respect, Caroline with atfection, and I was again quite 
happy and contented. {[ was earnest in my endeavours to unprove Caro- 
line, and moreover had the satisfaction to feel and hear it acknowledged 
that my attempts were not thrown away. } 1 
at least till Caroline’s education was complete, which it could not be 
under two or three years, and feeling security for snc a period I gave | 
myself little thought of the future, when a circumstance occurred which | 
put an end to all my calculatioas. 


Llooked forward to remaining | 


man who had uot a shilling that he could call his own, and whose whole 
dependence was upon an ancle without a family. This imprudent match 
had, however, raised the indignation of his relative, who from that mo- | 
ment told him he was to expect nothing trom him either before or after | 
his death. The consequence was that Madame Bathurst’s sister and 
her husband were in a state of great distress, until Madame Bathurst, by 
exerting herself on his behalf, procured for him a situation of 300/, per 
annum in the Excise. Upon this sum and the occasioned presents of 
Madame Bathurst they contrived to live, but having two boys and a girl 
to educate, Madame Bathurst took charge of the latter, who was Caro- 
line, promising that she wonld either establish her in life, or leave her a 
suiliciency at her death. Madaine Bathurst had avery large joiuture, 
and could well atford to save up every year tor Caroline, which she had | 
done ever since she had taken charge of her at seven years old. At the 
time that I have been speaking of it appeared that the uncle of the 
father of Caroline died, and notwithstanding his threat bequeathed to | 
his nephew the whole of his large property, by which he became even 
more wealthy than Madame Bathurst. The consequence was that Ma- | 
dame Bathurst received a letter announcing this intelligence, and wind- | 
ing up with a notification that Caroline was to be immediately taken 
back to her father’s house. In the letter—which [ read, tor Madame 
Bathurst, who was in great distress, handed it to me, observing at the 
time, “ This concerns you as well as me and Caroline”—there were not 
any expressions of gratitude for the great kindness which they had re- 
celved trom her hands; it was an unkind, unfeeling letter, and [ was dis- 
gusted when I had gone through: it. 

“Ts this all the return that you receive for what you have done for | 
your sister and her husband !’” “observed [; “ the more L see of this world | 
the inore I hate it.”’ 

“It is indeed most selfish and unfeeling,” replied Madame Bathurst: 
“ Caroline has been so long with me that I have long looked upon her as 
my own child, and now she is to be torn from me without the least con- 
sideration for my feelings. It is very cruel and very ungrateful.’ 

Madame Bathurst, after this remark, rose and left the room. As I | 
| afterwards discovered, she replied to the letter, pointing out how long | 
she had had charge of Caroline, and now considered her as her danghter, 
and requesting her parents to allow her to return to her after she had 
paid them a visit; pointing out how unkind and ungratetul it was of | 
them to take her away now that their circumstances were altered, and 
low very painful it would be to her if they did so. To titis appeal on | 
| her part she received a most insulting answer, in which she was request- | 
| ed to make out an account of the expenses incurred from the education 
‘and mainteinance of her niece, that they might be reimbursed forthwith. 
| On this oceasion, for the first time, [ saw Madame Bathurst really angry, 

and certainly net without good cause. She sent for Caroline, who as 
| yet had only been informed that her father and mother‘liad sacceeded to 
| alarge inheritance, and put the letter into her hands with a copy of her 
| own, requesting that she would read them, watching her countenance 
i with the severest scrutiny as she complied with the injunction, as if to 
| discover if she inherited the ingratitude of her parents. Such was not 
the case, the poor Caroline sank, covered her face with her hands, and 
then rushing to Madame Bathurst, fell on her knees before her, and bury- 
ing her face in her aunt’s lap, eried as if her heart would break. After | 
a few minutes Madame Bathurst raised up her niece, and kissed her, say- | 
ing. 

“Tam satisfied; my dear Caroline at least is not ungrateful. Now, 
my child, you must do your daty and obey your parents—as we must 
part, the sooner we part the better. Valerie, will you see that every 
thing is ready for Caroline’s going away to-morrow morninys ! 

Saying this, Madame Bathurst disengaged herself from Caroline and 
| quitted the room. It was a long while before Lcould reason the poor girl 
| into anything like composure. I could not help agreeing with her that 
the conduct of her parents was most ungracious towards Madame Bath- 
| urst, but at the samme time I poiated out to her how natural it was thant 
having but one daughter, her parents should wish for her return to their 
own care; that the resigning her to Madame Bathurst must have been a 
severe trial to them, and that it could only be from her aa 
Vantage that they could have consented to it; but notw ithstanding all thet 
I could urge, Caroline’s indignation against her parents, of whom sire 
| knew but little, was very great. and her dislike to return home as strong. 
However, there was no help for it, as Madame Bathurst had decided that | 
she was to go, and I persuaded her to come with me and prepare her 
| clothes ready for packing up. We did not meet at dinner that day, Ma- 
| dame Bathurst sending an excuse that she was too much out of spirits to 
leave her room ; Curoline and [ were equally so, and we remained where | 
we were. In the evening Madame Bathurst sent for me; | found her in 
bed and looking very ill. ’ 

‘Valerie,’ said she, “I wish Caroline to start to-morrow morning, 
| that, as you accompany Ber, you may be able to returp here before night. 
| T shall not be able to see her to-morrow morning, I must, therefore, bid 
her farewell this night; bring her here, and the sooner it 1s over the bet- 
| ter.” TL went for Caroline, and a bitter parting it was; I hardly know 
which of the three cried most, but after half an hour Madame Bathurst 
signed to me to take Caroline away, which I did, and afterwards put her | 
into bed as soon as I could. Having remamed with her till she had | 
| sobbed herself to sleep, 1 went down to the servants and gave Madame 
| Bathurst’s directions for the next morning, and then retired myself. 
Worn out as [ was with such a day of anxiety and distress, I could not | 

close my eyes for some time, reflecting upon what might be the issue of 
this breaking up of the connexion to myself. [had engaged as gover- 

ness to Caroline, and [I could not well expect that Madame Bathurst 

would wish to retain me now that Caroline was removed from her care ; | 
| neither, indeed, would my pride permit me to accept such an offer if 

made, as I should become a mere dependent on her bounty, with no ser- 

vices to offer in return. ‘That I must leave Madame Bathurst was certain, 

and that | must look out for some other situation. I took it for granted 

that Madame Bathurst would not permit me to leave immediately, but 

allow me a short time to look for a suitable situation, but whether L should 

decide upon taking the situation of a governess after what Madame Ba- | 
thurst had told me, or what situation I should seek was the cause of 
much thought and indecision. At last I could make no mind wp, and de- 
cided that [ would trust to Providence, and so far come to a couclusion, | 
| fell asleep. ; 

After an early breakfast, I set off in the carriage with Caroline in charge, 
and before noou, we arrived at her father’s house. The servants dressed 
in very gaudy liveries, ushered us into the library, where we found her 
father and inother waiting to receive her. A first glance satisfied me that 

| they were swelled with pride at the change in their fortunes. Caroline 
wus not received with great cordialty, there was astiffness on the part 
of her parents which would have checked any feelings of affection ou 
her part, had she been inclined to show them, which | was sorry to per- 
ceive she did not; indeed, her feelings appe wed rather those of resent- 
ment for the conduct they had shown to her aunt. After the salutation of 
| meeting, Caroline sat down on a sofa, opposite to her father and mother. 
I remained standing, and when the pause took place I said, 
| “JT was deputed by Madame Bathurst to convey your daughter sate to 
you, and as soon as the horses are baited | am to return home.” 


| “ Who may this person be 











consulting 


‘ 


Carolme ! 


* L must apolog se to Madem 


* demanded her mother 


selle de Cliitenceuf for not having intro- 


duced her,” re plied Caroline, bl 


ishing with annoyance ‘She is a vers 

and French plays, where | was conteut to remaia quiet | dear friend of mine and my aunt's.” ; : 

Madame t’acon had, as | requested, sentine a letter of mtroductir to} “ Latterly | have been the ovetTness of your dauelhter, madame 
a friend of hers, a Monsicur Gironac, who lived Leicester-square. 1} id f : 
Was @ Marricd nan, Without tamuls ile is livelittiood by ‘Olt’ sail the oy nebody ri the bell ? 
ing lessons ou the thate, on the guita main ig | ich durin Ly sumed by t ! ‘ nten l{to convey to met tJ 
day, and at night was e: ‘ ’ h ) tra of ‘ is perform tl of} had vact th ons p | 
Onvera Hou e; so that he tad man us t his bow ‘les t to ask ta to tuke a , j ti 
bu tidd e. 3 | s Willie, u pretty Littl wut young lade | \\ vou rimg th | § 1 ¢ id to he msband 
wase Howers in wax, aud mended lace the ¢ ius Lhey we } 7 entlemanun comolied : i wh the ervant entered the | 
very amiable and amusiag ¢ papa way al good ilured wartare with | said, “ slow the vover! tuto th ly kfast-roo anc tel 
even other, und sparring all dav long, from the time they met until th }coachman to putap | horses and bait them feu t be round a ' 
parted Th battles were the most comical and amu l \ } uD: hour.” ; ‘ 
reseed, and venerally ended in roars of lwucbter. They reee S m stood with the door in bis hand wa ting for me to follow! 

' 





I have stated that Caroline was the | ; 
niece of Madame Bathurst; she was the danghter of a younger sister | Ing how true were Madame Bathurst’s observations as to what I might 
who had contracted au unfortunate marriage, having eloped with a young | expect in the position of a governess, When a servant came in, and in a 


of Thrasymene 





Not a little indignant, I turned to Caroline, and said to her, “I had better 
wish you good bye now!” 

“Yes, indeed, Valerie, you had,” replied Caroline, rising from the sofa 
“for Iam ashamed to look you in the face, after such treatment as you 


apology for the behaviour of my parents towards one who is of a eck 
higher family, and much higher breeding than they can boast." ‘ 

“Hush! Caroline,” said I; “ recollect—” 

“T do recollect, and shall continue to recollect, the insults to my dear 
aunt in the first place, and now the insult to you, my dear Valerie =; — 
torted Caroline, who then put her arms round my neck and kissed mg 
several times; having so done she darted from me, threw herself on the 


| sofa and burst into tears, while ] hastened to follow the servant to escape 


from such an unpleasant scene. 
I wasshown into asmall room, where I remained some little time, think- 


condescending manner asked if I did not wish to have some lunch. I re- 
plied in the negative. 

“ You can have a glass of wine if you choose,” continued he. 

“ You may leave the room,” | replied, calmly, ‘(1 wish for nothing.” 

The man went out, slamming the door, and I was again alone. L re- 
flected -— the scene I had just been witness to, and | own that 1 was 
surprised at Caroline’s conduct, who had always appeared so mild and 
amiable; but the fact appeared to me to be, that when parents give u 
their children to the care of another, they surrender at the sume time all 
those feelings which should exist between parent and child to the party 
who undertakes the charge of them. and love 1 


The respect whieh by 


, nature belonged to them were now transferred to her aunt, to whom 


Caroline was always obedient and attached. The insult to me was re- 
sented by Caroline as if it had been offered by perfect strangers to her; 
Caroline not feeling herself at all checked by filial duty. There appear- 
ed to be little prospect of any addition to the happiness of either of the 


| parties by the return of Caroline to her father’s house, and how it would 


end [ could not surmise. To be continued. 


oe 
CHARLES EDWARD, THE YOUNG PRETENDER 
From the North American Review. 


Charles Edward’s spirits revived at the prospect ofa battle. He had with 
him nine thousand men,a larger army than he had ever commanded before. 
Among them were several regiments on whose discipline and experience 
he could fully rely. A thousand men were left to continue the siege, and 
with the rest he advanced to meet the enemy. The two arinies were thus 
nearly equal in number, the English having received on the eve of the 
battle a reinforcement of athousand volunteers. If, as a whole, they were 


, better armed, and trained by a more vigorous discipline, their adversaries 


had the advantage of a higher enthusiasm and the prestige of two victo- 


| ries. Hawley encamped in the vicinity of Falkirk, a name of bitter remem- 


brance to the Scotch, for it was here thatthe first Edward liad triumphed by 
treachery over the heroic yaiour of Wallace, and tradition stil pointed out 


) the withered trunk of the oak, amid whose branches the unfortune chiet- 


tain had sought shelter in his fight. But Bannockburn, too, was near, and 
at their head was the prince ‘ln whose gallant bearing and noble coun- 
tenance they had traced, with the fondest hope, the air and the features 
of a Bruce. 

The ground between Stirling and Falkirk was formerly covered by Tor- 
wood forest, some vestiges of which remain to the present day. Through- 
out its whole extent, it is an almost unbroken level, except about a mile 
to the southwest of Falkirk, where it rises into an irregular platforny, 


which commands the plain, and affords anextensive view of the surrounds 
ing country. [rom this eminence the little stream of Carron descends, 


winding its course through the fields to the scene of Bruce’s victory. On 
its banks you now find a forge, and, in places of the wild heather which 


| once covered the plateau, athick-grown plantation of trecs; bat in the 


names of Battle-field and Red-burn,* tradition still preserves the memo- 
ry of the day when fortune smiled for the last time on the aims of the 
Stuarts. 

So far was General Hawley from dreaming of being attacked, that he 
had pitched his camp in the plain without taking any mensures to secure 
the possession of the eminence, and was enjoying a late breakfast at Cal- 
lander castle, to which he had been invited, with a species of treacher- 
ous hospitality, by the Countess of Kilmarnock, when news was brought 
him that Charles Edward had already crossed the Carron. Positive cs 
the report was, he refused to credit it, and it was « uly upon the arrival 


of a third messenger, that he could tear himself from the pleasures of the 


table. When he reached his camp, the troops were already under arms, 
and a few bodies of the enemy were beginning tom: xe their appearance 
on the platean. The plain was covered with men, women, and children, 
flying, with whatever they could carry with them, from a spot which 
Was so soon to become the scene of mortal strife. Some few, bolder than 
the rest, lad climbed the steeple of the village-church in order to se« 
the fight. Aud to increase the wildness of the scene, a violent storm hed 
avisen, With wind and rain, fit precursors of the tempsct which was so 
svon to rage beneath. The wind blew from the southwest, driving the 
rain fall in the faces of the English, and the clouds, gathering fold epox 
fold, gave a double gloom te the evening shadows which were already 
approaching. 

Hawley drew up his men in two lines, with the Glasgow volunteers 
and the clan of Campbell for a reserve. Among the oiicers in the first 
line was one whose name was one day to become glorious in the battle- 


fields of the New World, the gallant Wolfe. The British general had 


| eastly divined the enemy’s intention in taking possession of the plateau, 


aud sent forward a regiment of cavalry in order to seize upon it before 
they could make good their hold. But it was too late. ‘he advantage 
of position was already lost, and it now remained to be seen what disei- 
pline and experience could do towards atoning for the neglect. 

The prince’s army came out upon the plateau in two columns, which. 
displaying to the right and left, were quickly formed in line of battle 


| Ou this day the MacGregors shared with the MacDowals the post of hon- 


our on the right. Lord George Murray commanded on the right, and 
Lord Druinmond on the left. In the second line were the regiments 
which had recently arrived from France. “ Lally,” said Cuarles Ed- 
word, as he rode along the line, “ those English know you; they fought 
at Fontenoy.” “ True, my prince,” replied the gallant veteran; “ but 
to renew our acquaintance, my officers and I would like to be a little 
nearer to the first fire.” 

Hawley had often boasted that a single troop of horse would be enongh 
to scatter the mountaineers; but as the day was far advanced and the 
tempest increasing, he ordered his whole cavalry to charge together, and 
the infantry to advance to their support.“ Hold your fire till they come 
within fair gun-shot,” was Murray’s order to his line, and it was strictly 
obeyed. 'T is certain death that we are going to!” murmured the 
horsemen, on hearing the order to charge; but they spurred forward 
their horses and rushed to the attack. The Highlanders let them come 
near enough to make their aim sure, and then, pouring in one tremen- 
dous volley, the whole line was, in an instant, enveloped in a dense veil 
of smoke. As the wind swept it away, the ground was seen covered 
with horses and horsemen, wounded and dead overthrown together, 
while the survivers were flying broken and disordered at the top of their 
speed. Only battalion dared to charge. It was led by a young officer 
by the name of Whitney, who, as he drew nigh tothe enemy, recognized 
in their ranks an old friend of former days, John Roy Stewart. “ We 
shall be with you in an instant,” cried Whitney to his friend, as his troop 


came thundering on. “ You will be right welcome,” was the reply ; and 
at the same instant a bullet from the Scottish ranks struck the gallant 
officer from his horse. His men rushed on to avenge his fall, and in the 


shock of the encounter overturned the first rank and trampled down 
several officers andmen. But the second rank, slipping under the horses’ 
bellies, stabbed them with their dirks, and then grappled the riders as 
they fell. The defeat of the cavalry was complete. 

The infantry now advanced to the charge, aud Murray again enlled to 
his men to let the enemy come close up before they fired. But the blood 


lof the mountaineers was now warmed by the contest, and the MacDow- 





als, springing forward and loading their pieces as they ran, threw in 
close tire, which broke the English ranks almost before they had time to 
return it. A few only ventured to make a stand in a ravine on the right, 
where a small body of Cobliamn’s dragoons rallied behind them, and sus- 


tained the combat a few moments to The MacDowals hesitated 
Mr | canto full | ick for fear of i iit Charles hdward, ae M4 
their hesitation, advanced to thei ipport at the head of his reserve, ana 
,a] nt the whole English army was driven from the field.— 
Wil are tuev?” said the officers to one another, as they | , 
em for the enemy “Tt is a ruse,” cried Lord Drum ° 
‘in order to draw us into an ambuscade; those are the royal Seo ‘ 
fough » well at Fontenoy.” And this it was that saved the Engl 
my from total extermination.  Elaw! had fled with the cavalry t 
* Those who love to compare traditions will remember the Saeg 0 
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General Huske, profiting by the mistake of the Scotsh, drew off the rem- |Cumberland hastened to take the field. Charles Edward made every | nu executioner,” “ve Wolfe, and the noble rebuke was long treasured 


nants of his right wing and dragoons, which had held firm to the last, 
and retreated in good order towards Edinburgh, leaving six hundred | 
dead on the field, and six hundred wounded and prisoners in the hands 
of the enemy. ‘The prince’s loss was forty killed and eiguty wounded. 

Had Charlies Edwavdl now marched directly towards Edinburgh, it | 
ean hardly be doubted that he might have easily gained possession of the 
city, and effaced by the éclat of this double triumph the unfavourable | 
impressiouw which had been produced by his retreat from Derby. The | 
hope, too, of another battle and the excitement of immediate action 
would have retained his Highlanders at their post, and prevented that | 
general desertion with which his victory threatened him. 


| effort to collect his army; but six thousand men were all that he could 


bring together, and part of these were soon dispersed again by the sear- 
city of provisions. Cumberland advanced towards Inverness, and en- 
camped within a few miles of his antagonist. Charles hoped te make | 
up for his inferiority by a night attack. in which his men would have the 
advantage of their familiarity with the ground. Two thousand men 
were collected for the enterprise, and miduight, when the English camp 
would be buried in that deep slumber which follows an evening of de- 
bauch, was fixed upon for the onset. But the night was so dark that 
even the Highlanders were delayed in their march, and at two in the 





Bat dissen- | morning they were still three miles from the enemy. Charles Edward 


sions had began to creep in among his otlicers, and the demoralizing ef- | was at bead with a strong reinforcement, which he had collected in or- 
fects of retreat upon an army so loosely organised were apparent in all! der to support the main body. Several of the chiefs still insisted upon 


their movements. 


lost in idle yecriminatious, and the strength of the army vainly wasted in 


the siege of the castle of Stirling, which, firm on its rocky base, set all | hungry, the men retraced their serge. 
| At break of day, Cumberland, 


their etforts at defiance. 
There was another cause, too, for this delay; aud in order to trace it 


{nustead of following up their success, and pressing | 
upou the enemy befure he could recover from his panic, the time was | 


proceeding; but Murray, whose prudeuce as a tactician led him more 
than once to mistake the character of the troops he commanded, and the 
real nature of his position, ordered a retreat. Tired, disappointed, and 


ittle dreaming of the danger he had 


| escaped, was under arms and advanced to offer battle. And now, for the 


up with unerring the tenacity of revenge. 

Meanwhile, wearied, wounded, and disheartened, Charles Bdward had 
directed his flight towards Gorthleek, a seat of Lord Lovat, the chief of 
the Frazers. [His horse had been shot under him, and when he present- 
ed himself in the hall, with his garments soiled with mire and stained 
with blood, the vaunted courage of the wily chief seemed to abandon him 
at his sight, and, instead of receiving his prince with words of consolation 
and respect, he broke out into exclamations of despair at the ruin of his 
house, and the bloody fate which awaited his own grey hairs. After a 
few hours of repose, the prince resumed his flight, with only seven com- 
panions, aes of whom he was soon compelled to separate from ; for the 
alarm had been spread, and numerous parties, allured by the price that 
had been set upon his head, were onintctiing for him in every direction. 
Soon, the country became so rugged that he could no longer continue his 
way on horseback. The mountains rose on every side, wild and broken 
separated ouly by deep glens, where torrents, swollen and chilled by the 
rain and snow, were to be forded at every pass. _ A straggling sheep-path 
that he found from time to time was his only relief from climbing preci- 
wae and letting himself down the sides of worn and slippery crags. 





tw its source, we imust go back to Ltaly, aud to the year 1719. In that! first time, the prince allowed his impatience to overcome him. Six 
year had beca completed the negotiations for the marriage of the Cheva- | thousand men were all that he could muster, and his enemy counted ten 
lier of St. George with the Princess Mary Casimir Clementine Sobieski, | thousand ; but great as the disparity was, he resolved to risk an engage- 


grand-daughter of the heroic king of Poland, and believed to be one of) ment. 


the richest beivesses of Karope.  tler father, having failed of an election 
tw the throne, was living m Austria uader the protection of Charles the 
Sixth, and it seemed as though there was something inthe destiny of the 
two betrothed which gave a peculiar propriety to their union. But the 
moment that the tidings of an event so important to the tranquillity of 
his own family reached the ears of George of England, he addressed a 
stroug remonstrance to the imperial court, complaining of this infraction 
of the trieudship that subsisted between the two nations, and calling 
upon the emperor to interpose his authority in order to prevent its ac- 
complishment. Charles readily complied with his demand, and forbade 
the marriage ; aud siortly after, the young princess, who had escaped 
with her mother and was on her way to Italy, was arrested at Innspruck, 
and shut up ina convent, The evil star of the Stuarts seemed to extend 
its fatal intlucuce to all those who ventured to share in their fortunes. 

Among the exiles of the insurrection of 1715 was John Walkenshaw, 
Baron of Baronsiield, one of the prisoners of Sheritfsmuor, but who had 
succeeded in muakiag his escape in time to avoid the fate by which so 
many of his companions had atoned for their fidelity to the exiled mon- 
acch. From that time he had continued to live on the continent, still 
attached to the cause for which he had hazarded life and fortane, and 
ever ready to give new proofs of his devotion. For him, as for all those 
of his party, the question of James’s marriage was one of the deepest 
interest, and the news of George’s interferenc und Clementine’s arrest 
excited the highest indignation. At first, he endeavoured to intercede 
with the cuiperor in her tavour; but failing in this, resolved to effect her 
liberation by stratagein, 

Another exile, by the name of Wogan, agreed to share the hazards of 
the attempt; aud to complete the party, they took with them a Captain 
Toole aud Major Wisset und his wife. An Austrian passport was obtain- 
ed for the Cowat de Ceraes and his family, pilgrims to the holy house of 
Lovett, and thus provided they set out upon their perilous enterprise. 
Lady Walleushaw was to pass tor the countess, aad Wogan for her bro- 
tuer-in-law; while a quickwitted maid, whose love for aromantic adven- 
ture was hvighteued by a promise of a liberal reward, conseated to play 
the part of tac countess’s sister, until she could change places with the 
princess in her couverit-prison. Sov well arranged was the whole plot, 
that the party reached lauspruck and succeeded in opening a communica- 
ton with the prisoaer without exciting the slightest suspicion. Their 
offers of assistance were gladly accepted; the maid changed dresses with 
tie princess, and, taking her place in the convent, the rest of the party 
pushed on fue the Venetian troutier. Thence they proceeded to Bologna, 
where the marriage was performed by proxy. The only reward that 
Walkenshaw would receive at the hands of the princess was the promise, 
that, if ever he became a father, she would stand godmother to his child. 


fhe promise was faithfully performed, and the daughter that was born to | 


him some time afterwards received at the fount the name of Clementine. 
When Charles Edward, on laying siege to Stirling, took up his quarters 
at the castle of Baunuckourn, the Jacobite leaders of the neighbourhood 
hastened to present to him their families. Among the young damsels 
who graced this little court was one of remarkable beauty, whose aspect 
and manners, accustoined as he was to this sortof homage, strack him 
with pecaliar foree. Bat how much deeper was the impression, when he 
heard the name of Clementine, aud learned that she was the daughter 
of that noble-bearted chief to whom his mother had been indebted for her 
treed yun. 
ly strong; this was the prince of whom, from her earliest childhood, she 
had heard so often: lis youth, the charms of his manners, the graces of his 
person, the romantic enterprise in which he was engaged, all conspired to 
awaken a feeling in ber young heart, which she attirst may lave mistaken 
for loyalty, though she soon discovered that it was love. — The camp Was 
sv near, and a long siege leaves so many hours unemployed, that Charles 


Edward, witiiout any apparent neglect of his duty, could easily find time | 


tor long and earnest interviews. He had the story of his own romantic 


adventures to tell, aud could draw for her bright pictures of the sunny | 


South; she, the youthfal remembrances with which his mother’s name 


was so closely interwoven, aud the loveliest of all pictures, a womai’s 


heart, uucousciously yieldiug, with all the fervour and self-devotion of her | 


sex, to the pure and geutle inspirations of a first and ardent Jove. Sin- 
cere and honourable in his feelings, Charles Edward promised himaelf 
that he would soon be able to place her by his side upon the throne of 
Scotland ; for she was of an ancient family, allied to the first houses in the 
kingdom, Whose attachment would become all the stronger for such a 
distinction. But se had read the future with wouian’s truer instinct, and 
thought rather of the day when her voice and her love would be the sole 
charm and solace of his exile. Aud she was true to her word, and, when 
every hope had failed him, and the nearest and dearest had abandoned 
him to his fate, she sought him out in his solitude, and in the darkest hour 
ot his adversity united ber destiny with his. 

fhe drama was fast drawing toaclose. The Duke of Cumberland, 
why, after the full of Carlisle, had returned to London, no sooner receiv- 
ed the news of the battle of Falkirk, than he resolved no longer to entrust 
the command of the urmy to subordinate lands, but, putting himself at 
its head, to complete the recouquest of Scotland by the most vigorous 
measures. He accordingly hastened to Edinburgh, drew around him all 
those who h ul been distinguished for their adhesion to his family, issued 
the severest iustructions for the treatment of the rebels, and, proclaiming 
his intention of putting a speedy termination to the war, marched out with 
ten thousand men, in two columus, to meet the enemy. Charles Edward 
would gladly have risked tlie chances of another oo but his army was 
too much reduced by the customary desertion of the Highlanders to jus- 
tify so hazardous a venture; and raising the siege of the castle, which 
Was upon the eve of surrendering, he crossed the Forth and retreated to- 
wards the Highlands. Here, in order to facilitate his march and distract 
the euemy’s attention, he divided hisarmy into two columns, one of which, 
under his own guidance, pursued the direct route through the mountains, 
while the other, led by Lord George Murray, took the road by the sea- 
Coast. Inverness was fixed upon for the general rendezvouz. 

Cumberland continued his pursuit as far as Perth. Jt was the depth 
of Winter, an 1 while the severity of the weather and the natural obste- 
cles of a wild and mountainous country arrested his troops at every step, 
and compelled him to proceed with the utmost precaution, his light- 
footed enemy was moving r ipidly before him, and doubling every day, 


without any perceptible eifort, the distance that lay between them. } 


Thes * considerations, aud the news which he had received of the land- 
ing of a reinforcement of six thousand men under his brother-in-law, 


Prince Frederic of Hesse, induced hin to retrace his steps to Edinburgh, | 


where he would be better able, after this short experience of the nature 
of the opposition h was to encounter, to devise his measures for the 
effectual subjugation of the kingdom. 

Charles Edward easily 


ed by two thousand men, and spread his forces over an extensive tract 


of country. Nothing else could be done till the return of spring, 
‘ > se . . . . 

and then, if Fronce shuuld, in the interval, fulfil her oft-repeated prom- 

ises of support. 1) 

s 4 support, there was every reason to hope that he might open the 


campaiga with the defea 


of Cumberland, and renew, under better aus- 
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The etfect upon the mind of the young Clementine was equal- | 


gained possession of Inverness, though defend- | 





His council opposed his resolution with arguments and entrea- 
ties; they painted the state of the two armies, the one exlausted by 
privations and hunger, the other fresh and vigorous from a well stored 

‘camp. They urged the necessity of giving time for the remainder of 

| the clans to come in; that every day would bring him a new accession 
of strength, and diminish that of his antagonist; that, by confining himn- 

| self to a war of skirmishes and surprises, he could draw his enemy into 
the mountains, cutangle him in their passes, harass him by cutting off 
his supplies, weaken him by surprising his detachments, and, having 
| once got the advantage of number, of position, and of feeling upon his 
side, attack him at his own choice, and with the eertainty of success. 
| The French minister threw himself at Charles’s feet. and begged hin to 
wait but a few dayslonger. But argument and entreaty were vain. The 
evil star of the Stuarts had resumed its sway, and the unfortunate prince 
rushed headlong upon his fate. It is said, too, that some of his officers 
had been bought over by the enemy, and treacherously laboured to con- 
tirm him in his fatal resolution. 

The ill-fated army was encamped on the plains of Culloden. The wea- 
ther was piercing cold; they had no beds but the heather, which served 
them also as fuel for their fires. Part were still dispersed among the 
mountains in search of provisions, and others were engaged in parcelling 





the enemy appeared upon the opposite border of the plain. Charles 
Edward had just taken his seat at table; but instead of continuing his 
repast, though he had been for hours without food, he sprang instantly 
to his horse, and gave orders to range the troops for battle. The drum 
| beat to arms, the bagpipes breathed forth, for the last time, the shrill 
gathering-call of the él 
Soon they came pouring in, for it was a welcome sound, and, forgetful of 
their hunger and careless of their inferiority, they ranged themselves 
| joyously in their ranks, each under the chief and banner he had followed 
| to victory. One good omen came to cheer them at the last moment; the 
| Frazers and MacDonalds, who were supposed to be then many miles dis- 
tant, caine up in time to take their posts before the battle began. But 
/the MacPhersons and the MacGregore, and half of the Glengarys, and 
uearly the whole clan of the MacKenzies, were still absent, and six thou- 
sand men were all that could be brought together for this last and decisive 
struggle. 





| Tie army was drawn up in two lines, the Highlanders in the first, the 
Lowlanders and foreign regiments in the second. Four pieces of caunon 
| were placed at each extremity of the first line, and four in the ceutre. 

On the right of the first line was a squadron of the horse-guards ; and on 
the left of the second, Fitz-James's light-horse. The remainder of the 
| cavalry was stationed with the reserve under Lord Kilmarnock. The 
| prince took his stand on the right of the secoud line, on an eminence 
| which commanded the field. 

The Duke of Cumberland, profiting by the disasters of Hawley and 
| Cope, had drawn up his men in three parallel divisions, with his cannon 
| on ove tlank, and his cavalry on the other, Each division being composed 
| for four regiments, each regiment came in this manner to serve as a sup- 

port for the other, so that, if the impetuous onset of the Highlanders 
should break through one, there would still be two more to overcome 
| betore they could complete their victory. And in order to deprive thein 
j of the defence of their targets, the men were ordered to present their 
bayonets obliquely, so as to aim their blow, not at the enemy immediately 
before them, but at the one at his side. As a record of Preston and Fal- 
kirk, free permission was granted, by the order of the day, to every one 
that was willing to confess himself a coward, to withdraw before the bat- 
tle began ; and certain death was denounced as the punishment of those 
who dared to desert their posts after the signal had been given. “ Flan- 
ders! Flanders!’ was the reply, for there, at least, these same men had 
wou the name of veterans. 

The plain of Culloden is a vast heath, extending from east to west, with 
nearly a level surface between the mountains and the sea, There was 
nothing in the nature of the ground to favour the tactics of the moun- 
tulneers, no strong position in which to make a stand, no elevation from 
which to rash down upon their enemy. On their right, but not near 
| enough to rest upon, were the river Nairn and the mountains; on their 
left, the sea and the parks of Culloden-hoase. The only elevation was on 
the oppodse side of the plain, and that was in the hands of the enemy. 
The advantage of position, as well as of number, was against them. 

It was one in the afternoon when the two armies drew nigh. The 
moruing had been clear, but now the sky was suddenly overcast, and 
thick volumes of murky clouds began to darken the air. A violent wind 
arose from the northeast, accompanied witli snow and rain, which it dash- 
ed in the faces of the Scotch, as it had done in those of their enemies on 
the plain of Falkirk. An indefinite dread, a superstitious horror, seized 
the minds of the Highlanders, for it was on their own heath, and among 
their native mountains that the elements had declared against them. 

The battle began by a cannonade, which on the part of the Highland- 
ers did but little execution, for their artillerists had miscalculated the dis- 
tance, and nearly all their shot fell short. 
fire in turn, their balls fell like hailstones on the Highland line, preening 
deep furrows wherever they struck the plain, and carrying death and con- 
j fusion through the ranks. It was a fearful trial for those undisciplined 
niountaineers, accustomed as they always lad been to come at once to 
| close quarters, and decide every thing by the impetuosity of their onset. 
Atlength the order was given to advance, and again their war-cry raug 
| loud and shrill, and each man, drawing his cap tight over his brow, firmly 
{ grasping his claymore in his right hand, and throwing out his dirk and 
| target with his left, sprang forward with tiger fury to grapple with his 

foe. The English line stood firm to receive them, and, presenting their 


| bayonets obliquely, met the shock without wavering. 


| point of the bayonet went tne to its mark, and with every thrust a 
Highlander fell. Another struggle, and still another, and the mangled 


bodies of the dead and the dying, of friend and foe, were heaped up like 


a bulwark in front ofthe line. The first rank of the English was crushed, 
but a terrilic cross-fire from the second came to support the bristling wall 
of bayonets, at whose feet a second rank of Scotch fell, one upon another, 
before they could aim a blow in return. A few still pressed onward 
with the recklessness of despair, but it was only to swell the bloody pile 
of victims, and Wolfe’s regiment, formed en potence, now prepared with 
the reserve and the extreme right to envelope the survivors. 
Donalds, dissatisfied at not having received their usual post on the right, 
refused to charge with the rest of the line, and after a short scattering 
fire retired from the field. Their chief alone rushed forward, with his 
shield-bearer and his nephew. “ The children of my tribe abandon me !”” 
was his melancholy cry, and a few moments afterw ards he fell, pierced 
with wounds. 7 


| The rout of the first line was complete, but the second remained en- 
tire, aud with this Charles Edward still hoped to win the day. His horse 
had checked the English cavalry, and could the Highlanders have been 
rallied, and induced to try their terrific charge once more, 
been thrown back upon the infantry. and opened the way for the ad- 
second line. ** cried the prince, riding in among 
them to place himself at their 


vance of the * Courage 


head; “ we can yet make the day our 


own.” But their discouragement had struck too deep, and his officers, 
gathering around hiu . Ll him from the fhe ld A part of the van- 
quisn d ny fled towa is Inverness, and part, ¢ ing the Nairn, dis- 
pe sed tliems lve: i ong mount ins. 
Re ance had « | but still the work of death went an. Cumber- 
land lia ‘ oO ‘Wolfe, blow out 
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ans ; alarm guns were fired to call in the stragglers. 


But when the enemy came to | 


The targets | 
glanced harmlessly along the polished barrels of the muskets, but the 


The Mac- | 


it might have | 








‘hus, after four days, he reached the little village of Glenbeisdale, in the 
canton of Modiart, where, but a few months before, he had landed so full 
of confidence aud hope. Here he received a letter from Lord George 
Murray, begging him to come and put himself at the head of the relics 
of his army, a little more than a thousand men, who were assembled at 
Badenoch, and make one more etfort. But he was now convinced that 
aothing could be done without the succours of France, which, if they had 
been withheld at amoment when every thing seemed to promise success, 
would hardly be ventured after so fatal a reverse. His own presence at 
Versailles seemed to offer the ouly chance of bringing the hesitating and 
reluctant court to a decision, while the utmost that he could hope to ac- 
complish by remaining in Scotland would be to keep up for a few weeks 
longer a destructive partisan warfare, which, even if successful, could 
lead to no decisive results. This reasoning, so plausible in itself, was sup- 
ported by the advices of Clanranald and the other chiefs who had joined 
him; and although, upon acooler cxaminatie., there appeared many 
grounds for calling its correctness in doubt, yet it can hardly be con- 
sidered surprising that it should have been adopted as the wisest course, 
at a moment of such depression, Sorrow has its intoxication as well as 
joy, and few-men have received from nature, or won by education 
so firm a texture of mind, as to justify the inconsicerate condemnation 
which is lavished so freely upon the errors into which we are led by giv- 
ing way to despoudency. 

The whole country was now on the alarm; English cruisers hovering 


out a few cattle that had been brought in for food, when the columns of | ou the coast, and guarding . passes of the islands, and strong bands of 
8 a 


soldiers scattered in patro ong the shore and through the valleys, fol- 
lowing like bloodhounds upon every track, and subjecting every nook 
and corner to the most rigorous examination. Charles Edward was not 
suffered to remain long in tranquillity at his littleasylum of Aireaig. His 
traces had been discovered, and a party was approaching to seize him. 
His companions fled in different directions, and he took refuge in a wood. 
As he was wandering here alone, at a loss which way to direct his steps 
he met the pilot whom he had sent for to the isle of Skye. It was a 
cheering omen, and seemed to say that all had not abandoned him in the 
hour of need. ‘The weather was upon the point of changing, and the 
heavens were lowering with the well known signs of an approaching 
tempest. It seemed like courting destruction to embark at such a mo- 
ment upon the stormy sea ; but to remain on shore was captivity or death. 
The tempest burst upon them with all its fury. The rain tell in torrents 
upon their unprotected heads. The waves tossed their little bark like 
foam, seeming at times as if they could engulph it in their abysses, or 
dash it in fragments upon the rock-bound coast, where the breakers broke 
and roared with the deafening noise of thunder. Night came on, and they 
had no compass to steer by. In ten hours, they had run a hundred miles, 
and at length they landed on the little island of Benbecula. It was al- 
most a desert. A few crabs which they caught among the rocks, and a 
little barley-meal mixed with water, was their only ived; an old cow- 
house was their shelter. Next day they found the cow, and made a bet 
ter meal. 





LITERARY LEGISLATOR3$. 
No. L—MR. B. DISRAELT. 

Pretension and presumption are so repugnant to the feelings of the 
British people, that even talent of a high order will be undervalued, if 
its possessor be too eager to display it. Forgetting that the desire tor 
praise and admiration is the great spar to intellectual exertion, we tvo 
readily mistake its promptings for a more ignoble habit of mind. Vant- 
ty is often cuiended with the love of fame; and the ebullitions of an 
ambitious spirit or a luxuriant imagination are undeservedly condemned 
as mere extravagances of self-esteem. Amidst the tares and weeds, we 
overlook the true but humble shoot that struggles feebly though steadily 
to the light. We laugh at superficial errors und follies, because we are 
| unable or unwilling to discern the germ of truth which they obscure. 
A forced and often an unnatural union is demanded between merit and 
modesty ; though all experience teaches us that where intellect ‘al pow- 
er exists, latent, perhaps, but really in greatest fortitude, it is often there 
that the most mak the most ill-regulated, the most extravagant efforts 
are made for its development. Thus it is that we allow painstaking, 
humble mediocrity to deceive us, while we disregard its natural supert- 
or; and we atifle and crush many a strong aspiring spirit in the very 
throes of its young life,—if, indeed, we do not more frequently turn it 
aside into false channels, to expend its natural force ia uncongenial inodes 
|of action. It is our practical genius that makes us hate ideas. As we 
| will not take paper money that is not immediately convertible into goid, 

so we will not accept the products of the intellect if they have nota 
ime of market value. We cry “ Cui bono?” of a Canning, while we 








trust our purses to a Peel. The symptoms of genius breed in our minds 
just so many suspicions, till genius itself must put on the uniform of pre- 
judice, and pass upwards from the ranks to the command ; or it will be 
| derided as a mere carpet warrior—a gay popinjay of scarlet and feutl- 
| ers, No doubt we are often right and always safe in the long run. If 
we disgust some at the very outset of their career, whom a little justice 
or a little judicial charity of construction might have made great or bril- 
liant men, we at the same time extinguish many an incipient charlatin. 
\e« 





| Comfortable generalities save us the trouble of much thought or ano 
| sis: and an universal condemnation of every effort to emerge from tie 
dead level of correct mediocrity—a studied neglect or lavish ridicule of 
avery such attempt, even though it might be (as in poor Keats's case) 
| the death-struggle of expiring genius, will save us from being plagued 
| with new ideas, and from the necessity, which happily is a law of the 
| human mind, of testing them and giving them their due place. 1 by 
| this indifference we sometimes miss a great gain, we at least lessen the 
| chances of our being imposed upon by false eb nga a and therefore o 
| our suffering an ignoble loss. Whether this habit of mind be a right or 
a wrong one it matters not here; it is a fact. We apply the “ work- 
house test” to all new ideas. If a Columbus came among ua with the 
| theory of a new world, we would try the navigator’s claims by putting 
| him to the oar. 

There is another habit of the national mind which, like this instinctive 
| mistrust of theories and new ideas, affects the effort and position of a 
|} man who desires to rise in the world. The English are suspicious of 
sudden success; they value no reputation, however brilliant, if it has 
sprung up, mushroom-like, in a night. Their commercial habits, as well 
as their political experience, point to one great moral rule. Slow and 
steady itis with them that wins the race. The idea of apprenticeship, 
realised in all trades and professions, pervades also their notions of po- 
| litical usefulness. If they murmur at seeing a prince of the blood put to 
the command of an invading expedition, so they equally object to see a 
| new or undisciplined mind invested with political power, even though 
bt individual so selected —_ be the creature of their own favour. It 








is the same in all pursuits of life. Rapid fortunes made by the contract, 
or alucky turn in the stock market, are always looked at askance. Be 
the gold ever so solid, or ever so securely hoarded, the reality of its ex- 
istence is scarcely believed in. Or such fortunes are likened te the house 
built upon sand. A superstitious instinct prognosticates their instability. 
“ Light come, light go,” is the phrase. Again, in literature, sudden fame, 

however well deserved, is undervalued. Though all the world may be 
ringing with the writer’s name, though the echo of langhter may resow d 
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= ing the attempts made to acquire it. Woe to the aspiring mind 
that w: 


2 strive to reach the goal by any but the beaten path! At every 


deviation he will meet impassable barriers; and every successful ob- | 





struction of his efforts will be lailed with exulting laughter by the un- 
sympaihising multitude, while he will himself be thrust back again to 
the very rear. 
tors, both ia politics and literature, that our natural maguanimity and 
generosity have become absorbed in a necessary selfishness; and we 
show a remorseless want of pity for the extravagances of an exuberant 
mind, if ite ambition be tou great to put itself in harness, and submit to 


that training by which it can alone become strengthened and consolidated. | 


In the House of Commons, this disposition to enjoy the discomtiture of 
pretension is concentrated until it perpetually forces itself into action. 
They will bow deferentially before a master-mind, one of the conditions 
of superiority beiug the possession of a tact sufficient to avoid glaring 
failure. Ou the other hand, they will cherish the slightest indications 
of merit or of intellectual power, if they are put forward modestly and 
Without pretension. But they are unmerciful towards those who would 
seek ty take them by storm without having the requisite matériel. There 
are inavy living instances of geutlemen who have been utterly cowed 
and pu: down, laughed into perpetual silence, in consequence of some 
unlucky flight of halting rhetoric, but who are iu mind immeasurably su- 

erlor to tuose by whom they were sacrificed. Unless men who are am- 
itious of distinction, will make themselves masters of what may be 
termed the mechanics of oratory aud statesmanuship, the highest powers 
of mind will be lost upon the House of Commous. To succeed there, 


We have been so often taken in by charlatans and impos- | 


| inexperienced in actual life, and dazzled by the false splendours of crea- 
tive ingenuity, may be traced throughout the eccentric public life of the 
author, uatil we have had too much reason to regret that he should 
until very lately have lived in a sort of phantasmagoria world of his own 
creation, his occasional descents from which into the real world of work- 
ing, thinking, practical men, have been characterised by such eccentrici- 
ty and extravagance. One could almost believe that a species of moral 
retribution had thus made the rash and presumptuous satirist the slave of 
| the spirithe had evoked. Whether it was that he really was enamoured 
| of such tinsel statesmanship, or that the impression of his Virtan Grey- 
isms was constantly reproduced in the public mind, there caunnot be a 
| doubt that his subsequent political acts were associated with this his first 
consi.lerable literary effort, until, whether truly or not, it was looked upon 
as containing the type of his mind. The success of the work intoxicat- 
ed him for atime. Raised suddenly to a giddy eminence, he struggled 
convulsively to retain his uncertain tenure; but there was at that time no 
sound basis for his reputation, and he was almost the last to discover this 
vital weakness. 

The faalts of Vivian Grey became, in some subsequent works, exagger- 
ated to a degree of absurdity utterly incomprehensible, when we lo. k at 
the literary perfection, and, at times, at the severe taste, of some of the 
later productions of the same mind. These extravagances were more 
glaring in his non-political works. His Contarini Fleming, or, as he after- 
wards styled it, Zhe Psychological Romance, in spite of its superficial 
views and flashy sentiment, its false colouring and exaggerated tone, ex- 
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every nan must to a certain extent be an actor—must merge his individ- 
uality in some specifi : which 
whole Qpon the general mind of the House. And the line, which he 
thus inay mark out for himself, must be one tending to some practical re- 
sult, ether as regards legislative usefulness, or its etfect on political com- 
binations. Mere abstract theories of policy or government find a deaf 
ear in the House of Cominons. So also will the most novel ideas, the 
most brilliant metaphors, the most sterling enthusiasm, unless used in 
furtherance of some tangible, intelligible object. A young thinker, fresh 
from th: schools or the libraries, may indulge in his day dreams of legis- 
lative pertectibility, or May strive to impress the representatives and ru- 
lers of tne nation with more exalted ideas of their functions, and of true 
policy of state; but if he be not met at the very outset with overpower- 
IAg ridicule, he will at least be treated with that chilling neglect, that 
scarcely concealed contempt, which comfortably, complacent mediocracy 
has always at hand for any manifestations of that genius which it so ‘nobly 
hates. But if the very same man who thus fails in his more exalted aim, 
descends into the arena equipped for combat, and by planting one or two 
successtal blows on an antagonist sliows that he is, by ever so little, a pro- 
ficient in the scien . 


he may thenceforth bring forward his ideas aud his theories in whatever 
shape he will, s 


: v Oo that they have a practical bearing; and the very same 
views which, under other circumstances, would expose him to ridicule, 
will how procure him attentive listening, and, in all probability, party al- 
liance, if not persoual converts. 


Mr. Disraeli, throughout his eccentric career, has singularly exempli- 
fiel the o 


peration of these prejudices, and the truth of these propositions, 
If we look back at the many brilliant productions of his pen, that for 
more than twenty years have been the delight of his contemporaries 
(not ouly his fellow-subjects, but also the natives of every country in the 
civilized portion of the globe,) we shall be struck with astonishment that 
he sh yald have held, until a very recent period, so lowa place in the 
opuuion of the great mass of his countrymen; that his name should have 
cen associated with ideas of egotisin, vanity, pretension, extravagance, 
and cradity, never to be matured; and that not only as a party man 
should he have been regarded as unsafe, but that as a political thinker he 
should have been held to be unsound. For unquestionably through these 
various publications, whether works of fiction or political demonstrations, 
there were scattered passages not surpassed by any comtemporary writer; 
and clear, intelligible ideas of policy, which ought to have commanded 
attention, if only that they might be discussed, and, if possible, refuted. 


Cuaeraceer, 


On the other hand, it is equally a reason for surprise, the coutrasted po- | 


sition vt Mr. Disraeli, when, in the session of 1846, he drew off in tri- 
wnpl tcom his prolonged contest with Sir Robert Peel, with that in which 
4e Was in the year 1837, when he consnmmated the most egregious and 


maicvous failure, the same amount of abilities being assumed, that had 


ever befallen any man in the Llouse of Commons. 

fo account for these contradictions, and at the same time to trace the 
ctses of his continued political proscription, as yell as his deterred suc- 
Cress, if will be necessary to cast a backward glance at the main events 
us h > literary and political life. The temptation to smile—nay, even to 
tidulve in a good English guffiw (which in these days of superficial re- 


linemen? has become a rare and dangerous indulgence,) will from time to 
Tune be great; but in watching the Proteau eftorts of Mr. Disraeli to slip 


iaiminy talse characters into the Temple of Fame, we shall strive not to | 


itof the remarkable fact, that at the very eleventh hour, when he 
oosed to have burnt out all his natural fire, and to have “ 

inany other eeceutric human pyrotechnics, with a most unsa- 
y otour, he should suddenly have shot up again with renewed life 


wis <p rone 
dent, ! 


Von 


vil beilliancy, and have attained a perfection as a debater which has had | 
ty parallel since the genius of Canning ceased to illumine the dull at- 
tsOuere of senatorial mediocrity with the fitful flashes of his incompar- 
\" - }: 1 . . : : : 
Mi. Disraeli would have been suecessful at an earlier stage in his ca- 


An ambition dispro- 


‘ry, if he had had less cleverness and more craft. 
ed to Lis position inspired him with preposterous hopes and aims ; 






jtation and the means of securing a sudden and too easy notoriety. 
ways been in a hurry to be a great man. It has been his error 

vive. from time to time, overlooked the wide gulf, the toilsome 
{ Julborious interval, between the conception of a grand idea, 
creation of a comprehensive theory, and its realisation. He has 
miieved the most brilliant triumphs, in imagination; in act, he has 
eistuucd almost as many defeats. He would always be himself alone. 
ils was his own General, his own Army, his own Gazette to record his 
tort He never served. He must always be a leader, even of ima- 
ps; prince, of even ihe pettiest royalty. Not really more of 
tiegotist than many men aronud him who possessed more cunning, it 
is always his mistortune to appear intensely egotistical. As John Bull 
isa great leveler where individual vanity is concerned, this habit of 
niud was fatal te Mr. Disraeli in public opinion. The temptation to 
latch in return at the man who was the satirist of all aroundghira, wus 


vinury Us 


Irvosistible. Onfortunately, he has given too many opportunities. Ina 

sees of dashing assaults on the portals of the Temple of Fame, he has 
¥ . . . . . . 

uly oace or twice come off signally victorious. Either his undertak- 


ins hes been too yreat for his powers, or his powers, strong in them- 


a have been so ill-cisciplined as to have become worse than weak. 
lithe many attempts of his vigorous vanity to make a position for him- 


sli, itis remarkable in what a variety of ditfereat shapes his mind has} remarkable and extravagant production; and Mr. Disracli’s ideas of 


seagit expression. As a romance writer, a political and social satirist, 
newspiper editor, pamphleteer, poet, orator, he has from time to time be- 
traved Low great were his aims, while lhe has seldom succeeded in com- 
pletely attaining them. A trap was laid for bis vain-glorious spirit at the 
very outset of his career. At the risk of being paradoxical, we would 
gay that all his after failures were owing to his first success. It has taken 


him nearly twenty years to get over its effects on his too ardent and sus- | 


ceptible mind. 

The appearance of Vivien Grey caused a great excitement in the litera- 
ry work. The book was eagerly read. The bold handling, and alnyst 
reckless power; the views of society, if often impudently false, still 
strikingly original and coherent; the graphic portraiture; the dashing 
satire and glowing sentiment with which its pages abounded, supplied 


lie mast strive to impress as a | 


ce which especially finds favour in a debating society, | 


fortunate yift of the power of satire supplied him at once with | plaudits of a more sympathetic posterity. 


hibited unquestionable »ower and striking originality ; and in those por- 
} tions in which econrt a political intrigues were sketched and diplomatic 
character portrayed, there were quite as much satirical force and vigour 
of handling as in any of the scenes in Vivian Grey. There was the same 
unconscious, or, perhaps, intentional selt-painting, the same idealising of 
Benjamin Disracli, his thoughts, his person, and his deeds, the same veni, 
vidi, vici, trick of ruling men in imagination, of astonishing mankind by 
gcand theories, of being all-in-all with kings and ministers, that have ever 
characterised the intellectual efforts of this brilliant but too ambitious 
politician, and have made him overlook, from time to time, all those bar- 
riers which the real, unpoetical world, opposed to his vaulting spirit. As 
a purely literary work, if, like the pictures of some of our living artists, 
it was designed and coloured to gratify the false taste of a contemporary 
public, it atleast deserves the praise of being consistent with itself, 
whilst its exuberant imagery and captivating diction render it st once an 
exciting and a delightful stimulant to the imagination. For our present 
purpose it is chiefly valuable as being, in the parts to which we have re- 
ferred, arefexion of the author's political feelings at the time he wrote 
it. If, in Vivien Grey, Mr. Disraeli must be suspected of having imagined 
for himself facile aud brilliant triumphs on the domestic stage of politics, 
so, in his Psychological Romance, he seems to have indulged in grand re- 
veries, of which foreign countries and politics were the scene, till one 
might almost fancy him, in his own conceit, Consul-general every where, 
and Plenipotentiary to all the rulers of the earth. But the Wondrous 
T'ale of Alroy, and an anomalous twin-birth of the same date, brought the 
sins of Mr. Disraeli to their climax. That work was universally hailed 
as adamning evidence of literary lunacy. Wild, incongruous romance, 
and daring tamperings with history, might have been lost sight of in the 
brilliancy and glare of Eastern colouring; but the infatuated attempts to 
reconstruct the English language—to make bad poetry do duty as rhyth- 
mical prose, ull the writer seemed to be literally cantering through his 
work, raised gn universal shout of derision. It was more than good John 
Ball, though apt enough to admire the unintelligible, could bear. He 
flung down the book with feelings more of pity than even of disgust, and 
would, with the most conscientious feeling, have consigned the author to 
literary restraint. Yet did Mr. Disraeli perpetrate one more offence of 
a kindred order, if there be auy natural affinity between mad poetry 
and mad prose. Ile made one more valorous invasion of the ool see of 








nised channels. 


common sense ere his literary ardour became diverted into more recog- | 


He uow aspired to be the poet of his age. It seems 
that he had been a Wanderer tur some space of time, brief to common 
men, but to him an age, in the multitude of impressions it produced ; 
until one day he found himself in Asia Minor, or among the Pyramids, or 
jin some other equally poetical and uncomfortable place. The prompt- 
ings of a diseased vanity, which he seems to have mistaken for the divine 
affatus, determined him to become a great poet—to be the interpreter 
of his era. Musing, he thought aloud, ** The poet hath ever embodied 
the spirit of his time; “and,” whispered the voice of the tempter, 
, * Benjamin Disraeli still lives.” Again he mused in speech. ‘ The most 
heroic incident of an heroic age produced in the Iliad an heroic Epic ; 
the Consolidation of the most superb of empires produced in the .Eneid 
a Political Epic; the Revival of Learning and the Birth of Vernacular 
Genius give us, in the Divine Comedy, a National Epic; and the Reforma- 
tion and its consequences called trom the rapt Lyre of Milton, a Religi- 
ous Epic.” And then, with retrospective eye, in no doubt very fine 


| 
\ 
| 


! government, from the outbreak of the French Revolution, and seeing that 

its heroes—from Robespierre and Ni poleon down to Josep liume and 
| Johu Frost—have had no one to build the lofty rhyme on their behalf, 
| he suddenly exclaims, * For Me remains the Revolutionary Epic.” And 
| Straightway he rushes buck to Europe, and publishes in imposing quarto 


frenzy rolling, he reviews the half century of coutendiug principles of 

















} 


| so daring an assault on the common sense of his countrymen. 


no illustrious men at their head? no leaders, of world-wide reputation, 
who, by their conquests in the field, in diplomacy and the senate, had 
proved their title to conduct public affairs, and their right to form ajudg- 
ment on the position of their party? No; it was because Disraeli the 
Younger found them in a state of “ignorant stupefaction,” haunted with 
nervous apprehension of that “ great bugbear, the People”—that bewil- 
dering title, under which a miserable minority contrive to coerce and 
plunder a nation; because they “fancied that they were on the eve ofa 
reign of terror, when they were about to sink under the sovereignty of a 
Council of Ten; because, in fine, they—that is to say a W ellington, a 
Peel, a Lyndherst—were “ ignorant” that they who had led the nation so 
long were “the nation’s natural leaders; and because Disraeli the 
Younger, just come back from the East, was so disgusted at their indo- 
lent imbecility, that he positively refused to lend them his assistance m 
recovering their lost power. Then what ve was this hot and eager 
spirit to assume! He could not be a Whig; he would not be a Tory ; 80 
there was no alternative for him but to be a Radical. 

And a Radical he straightway became; not, however, the sort of Ra- 
dical to which John Bull has been accustomed ; for the soarmg spirit that 
had conceived the Revolutionary Epic was not to be chained in submis- 
sion to any defined opinions or course of policy. His Radicalism consist- 
ed, apparently, of two elements—a desire to get into parliament any how, 
and a well simulated hatred of the Whigs, because abusing them atforded 
scope for tine writing, and for displaying a knowledge of constitutional 
history. One evidence of modesty on the part of Mr. Disraeli at this pe- 
riod deserves to be recorded. He did not otfer hunself as a candidate tor 
the City of London; nor did be wait tila deputation irom Yorkshire came 
tu otter him a requisition and support. lle actually went down to the 
small borough of High Wycombe, in the neighbourhood of which his fa- 
ther’s estate lay, and offered himself to the coustituents, who, good won- 
dering people, tried all they possibly could to understand him. But they 
were completely puzzled by this oriental apparition. Mr. Disraeli had, 
however, so far adopted common mundane precatitions as to seek some 
support and recommendation trom the chief Liberals of the day. Whether 
he sought it himself or got Sir Edward Bulwer to do it for hina, is a matter 
of small importance, the fact being, that whatever might be his mental 
reservation, he was at that time ostensibly identified with the Radical 
party. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hume were applied to tor recommenda- 
tions. Neither ofthem had any personal influence in the borough ; but 
the latter sent through Sir Edward Bulwer a written character of Mr. 
Disraeli, in which he recommended him generally io the good-will of the 
electors. Such a passport from the then great Warwick of the Radical 
party almost amounted to a mandate, and possibly Mr. Disraeli might have 
succeeded, but that Mr. Hume seems meanwhile to bave discove red that 
his Radicalism went no further than partizan hatred to the Whigs ; that, 
in fact, he was only a tory in disguise. Mr. Hume thereupon commenced 
a more active canvass for the Whig candidates ; and the result was that 
Colonel Grey and his Whig colleague were returned, Mr. Disraeli being 
defeated by the former by a small number of votes. ‘the game he played 
at Wycombe was ashrewd and significant one. He strove to unite the 
Tories and the Radicals against the Whigs, thus nentralising dissimilarity 
of opinions by identity of hatreds. We shall see that this idea has been 
often reproduced by Mr. Disraeli; and that what was at first intended as 
a purely partizan combination has been fused by his creative faculty into 


| an intelligible scheme of policy. 


One exhibition made by Mr. Disraeli at this period of his life is too rich 
an example of the truth of our theory of his character to be passed over. 
We question whether the boldest adventurer in political history ever made 
It was 
about the time to which we have just referred that the advertisement 
sheet of the morning papers contained rather a startling announcement. 
It consisted of one line, of three words; and those words were “ What tw 
He?” Curiosity was excited to know who “ He” wus; and Hatchard's 
shop was straightway besieged with customers who spent sixpence 1b 
buying a small pamphlet, which, when they had bougli it, they could not 
understand. The enigma, however, was partially explained. It seems 
that somebody or other had called the attention ot Mr. Disraeli to a ques- 
tion incidentally asked by Earl Grey, the then prime niinister, as to what 
were the political opinions of oue who had, in various ways, made 80 
much noise in the world. It was a very natural question, even for the 
astute Whig leader to ask, for at that time Mr. Disraeli’s political foresight 
was looked upon as so much ambitious folly. The sterling trath of some 


| of his opinions, and the value of his prophetic denunciations of Whig am- 


bition, were overlooked in the ridicule excited by his presumptuous mode 
of announcing them, It is possible that Earl Grey took so little interest 
in the subject of his casual question, as never to have read this answer. if 
he had, he might have met in its pages, certainly in a dizarre and extrava- 
gant shape, much that it would have been worth the while of his party to 
have thought deeply upon. Aware of their own grasping plans, they 
might have detected what to others was hidden—an under-current of 
common sense, as well as of political vaticination, in the hot thoughts and 


i flaming periods which the author of the pamphlet poured, like so many 


| his inspirations, entitling them, with unparalleled assurance, “* J'he Re- | 


j vuolutionary E pic; the work of Disraeli the 


Younger, author of the Psycholo- 
gical Romance.”’ 


In the preface, where he has recorded the foregoing 
| musings, he adds, that the book is only a part of a greater whole; that- 
he submits it to the judgment of the public, not being one of those who 
can find consolation for the neglect of contemporaries in the imaginary 
With a candour and resigna 
tion ill according with his maguiloquent announcement, he adds, “ that 
if the decision of the public should be in the negative, then will he, with- 
} outa pang, horl his Lyre to Limbo.” As the remainder of the poem has 
never been heard of, let us hope that he has been as good as his word. 

[t is not with any malicious feeling that we thus recall to memory the 
extravagances of this persevering satirist of other men’s follies. Unless 
we do so, it will be impossible to get over the contrast between Mr. Dis- 
raeli as he is, and the personage who appeared before the public as Dis- 
j ruelithe Younger. The Re volutionary Epic, however, in spite of an ex- 
| travagant and incongruous machine ry, and a misapprehension, as we 

conceive, of the very spirit and object of poetical art, possesses, independ- 
} ent of some occasional beauties, and some passages of greut power, an 
| luterest in connexion with our present purpose. When the feeling of 
the ludicrous has subsided, and the few fine passages in the poem have 
been —— from the flashy philosophy and ambitious commonplace 
| with which it abounds, it will be found to contain the outline of intelli- 
| gible and consistent views of luman affairs, and more especially the germ 
| of those peculiar political opinions which Mr. Disraeli, in later years, both 
as a writer and an orator, has advocated amidst so much ridicule, with so 
| much success. The general principle of a party, few in number but rich 
in talent, and who have been hitherto undervalued, will be found in this 





Young Englishmen, as afterwards explained in Coningsby and Sybil, are 
| here struggling into light amidst many weed-like absurdities. This is 
| one of the evidences, whereof we shall accumulate more as we go on, 

of the consistency and sincerity of Mr. Disraeli as a political thinker. 
; There are-other works ofa purely literary character written by Mr. Dis- 
| rueli,—novels, plays, poems, and satirical sketches,—with which the 
| reader is doubtless familiar: but as they do not bear directly on his poli- 
| tical character, it is not nec ‘ssury to notice them here, further than to say 
that they ure not so tainted with extravagance as those to which we have 
| referred; and to record our astonishment that the man who could write 
them should have written the others 

The political career of Mr. Disraeli hasbeen as eccentric as his literary 
| life, and his pretensions as presumptuous, The feverish excitement of the 


} 
} 


an irresistible stimulus to the literary appetite of the day, till, although | Reform agitation could not but commanicate itself te so ardent a spirit. 
the wise condemned and the critical sneered, those who read only tor} It scems that while that agitation was in progress, and until its final con- 
Snusement were delighted, and there were not wanting many of good | summation, he was absent from England on his travels in different parts 
authority who saw in this tirst shoot of a young intellect the germs of | of Europe and the Bast. Iu 1832 he returned to England; and the same 
future vigour and strength. It is not our province, in this sketch, to en- inordinate ambition which led him to aspire to be the poet of his age, 
ter into any critical analysis of the purely literary portion of Mr. Disraeli’s | drew him at once with confidence into the political arena. To judge 
works. Their beauties and defects have been s ifficiently ascertained | from the nature of his proceedings, it would seem as if he thoucht that he 
from time to time as they appeared But, in another respect, they come had but to show himself—that he had but to announce, with trumpet and 
within the scope of our plan; for they have, almost without an exe eption, ; gong, the return of Disraeli the Younger from the Pyramids, tn order to be 
a political bearing. In Vivian Grey, itsclf, we find the germ of much of | atonce the shining light of the day, to be courted as a leader, or at least 
the subsequent fruition of Mr. Disraeli’s mind. It nore than probable | as a condjutor, by political parties With a love of violent contrasts, quite 
that he was in imagination the hero of bis own tale, for he has there | in keeping with the general character of his literary works, he formed at 
created an atmosphere, and called characters into existence, such as would : 
form the world in which he would delight, could he have the 1 
Throughoat his political lite Mr. Dusrac li has been 


once a most singular political alliance. Finding “a House of Common 
aking of it. | packed, and the independence of the House of Lords announced as hay- 
looking out for a} Mgterminated, he saw the country in the very danger it had « scaped from 


Marinis de Carabas, whom he « wild make the lever of his ambition, the | by a miracle a century before—that of being bound h md and foot, and in 
accomplice of his spasmodic patriotism. The same craving for political | the power of the Whigs.” Where allother men in the nation were in 
Intrivuc; the same desire for siiort cuts to fare and power ; the same terror of a rampant democracy, he, Disi eli the Y unger, saw only an 
false taste for grand coups de thédatre ; the same passion tor flashy and im- j Wapending oligare hy Pheretore he determined to oppose the Whigs, or 

+ | iow ‘ — his ore j ‘ ‘ . ‘ 5.) ’ 
posing th B. ¢ oupled with the small charl itanisis of party coteries; | i own phrase, to grapple with the creat Leviathian But if he 
the same inadequacy of power for gigantic schemes and aims, that made | Weuld not joi the Whigs, with what party should he act? Not the To- 
the cheract if the hero of this satirical novel so seductive to the reader } Pes Vo, nol with them, b ivimeans. Why? Wasit that they had | 


streams of lava, through lis pages. But to the millon, and especially to 
the coustituencies of that day, besotted as they were with the most ex- 
travagant hopes from their rulers, it was utterly unintelligible. The 
strange presuimptuons shape in which it appeared, coutirmed all previous 
impressious that had been formed of its author, and it was looked upon 
only as the latest and most glaring instance of bis overweening and im- 


, practicable vanity. In postponing our notice of this publication to that of 


The Revolutionary Epic, we have anticipated dates; but the latter seems, 
from internal evidence, to have been conceived, and possibly written, be- 
fore the pamphlet, which was a sudden spirt of temporary excitement, 
forgotten almost as soon as published. It is now out of print. The 
next attempt of Mr. Disraclito attain political position was when, soon 


jafter these last occurrences, an election was expected for Marylebone. 


} 


He might not have been so tar wrong in bis ealculation had he been able 
to persist in his attempt; for experience has shown how capricious the 
worthy electors of that borough are in their inclinations and attachments. 
The expected election never took place ; but Mr. Disraeli committed him- 
self quite as much as if it had. He canvassed some of the electors, and 
among others called upon his old friend Mr. Hume. His object at tha 
tine was to getin on the Radical interest; and he still persisted in his 
Vivian Grey-ish manceuvre, of trying to make a partisan Tory’s hatred of 
Whiggism pass off as honest, wholesome Radicalism. At Wycombe he 
had proposed a barefaced coalition between the two extremes of political 
parties; but by this time he had learned to gloss over the startling con- 
trasts of so crude an alliance, and had succeeded, by laying on his original 
design a thick coating of historical varnish, to produce what looked rather 
like a high-toned picture. This accession of artistic ety soon deve- 
loped itself inone or two political works, which displayed much more 
sounduess, steadiness of purpose, and maturity of judgment, than his pre- 
vious manifestoes. He had by this time begun to curb his Pegasus. In 
an address to the electors of High Wycombe, which was afterwards — 
lished with the title of The Crisis Examined, he more distinctly shadows 
forth that scheme of Anti-Whig Liberalism, of Tory Radicalism, of Abso- 
lutism and well governing combined, which forms the ouly iutelligible 
portion of the theories of the Young England party. There is more power 
and less extravagance in this production of his pen, than in any previous 
political publication; and, much as the Whigs still affected to despise him, 
they must have smarted under the ridicule here poured on them as @ 
party. The germ ofthat power of ludicrous illustration with which he 


| has since so often convulsed the House of Commons, may be found in his 


| description of the then state of the Whig party, deserted as they had been 
| by allthe great men of the Reform agitation, whose places were filled by 


shadows of statesmen. Referring to Ducrow’s popular performance of 
“The St. Petersburgh Courier,” where he rode six horses at once, he 
supposes that the nobler quadrupeds one by one fall sick, or have the 
‘staggers,’ and are replaced by long-eared substitutes, the humblest of 
the equine order, though still from day to day the original six horses are 
advertised torun, and the public go, believing they shall see them. They 
put up with the deception for one, two, three, four days, until at last the 
game can be carried on no longer; the adventurous equestrian cannot 
manage his asinine steeds; the deception explodes; and Mr. Merriman 
himself, who, like the Lord-chancellor (Brougham), was once the life of 
the ring, now lies his despairing lengih in the middle of the stage, with 
his jokes exhausted, and his bottle empty. We have not the passage at 
hand to quote, but the language is felicitous, and the illustration was, at 
that particular time, singularly apt and ludi« rous.—Fraser’s Magazie. 
— or 


MISS PERKAPPLE AND THE GOTHIC’S BALL. 
THE PLEASURES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS OF A NIGHT 


Miss Perkapple was the oldest young lady we ever knew; and we wa.- 


| cer the world to a China orange—which are long odds, but which, at the 
} sume time, there is no possibility of settling, even you lose, so they may 


| 





always be laid with tranquillity—that 1 you had known her, you would 
have thought the same. And we will even allow you to have lived amidat 
a legion of old voung ladies, who Lad fallen back upon the calm of traete 
and conaries, from the uuxiety tt lant upon mnan’s insincerity 
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Mise Perka sple’s nose was sharp, and always got red in cold weather 


before anybody else’s; and she had very uncomfortable shoulders, with 
curious poiats and peaks about them, unknown in popular social anatomy. 
She had also great evidence of collar-bone; and wore spectacles, with 
alaases of a light bluish tint: and she was accustomed to dress her hair ia 
fanciful designs, the like of which had never been seen before—not even 
in the imaginative range that begins in the fashion-books and terminates 
on the waxen brows of hair-dressers’ dummies. From these it may be 
conceived, bp intelligent minds, that Miss ’erkapple was also literary. 

Not thatall literary ladies are like her—very far from it. For some have 
white rounded shoulders; and some have tineiy chiselled profiles ; and in 
others, nothing of red is remarkable on the features, except where itought 
ty be—zlowing on the lips and faintly flashing on the cheeks. And there 
is one sweet lady whose face you could gaze upon tor ever, and marvel 
not that, between the beauty of her floating glittering eyes and glossy 
braided hair and rosy mouth, and that of the sweet thoughts she can give 
utterance to, there should be some close analogy. 

But these are not of Miss Perkapple’s cligue. For when we state that, 
in addition to her other characteristics, she wore gloves generally, with- 
out regar] to temperature, with the tops of the fingers cut off, through 
which tie real ones protruded, as though they had thrust themselves out, 
to see what was going on, like caddis-worms ; and was reported to have a 
tine ankle, whica at times she needlessly exhibited on a footstool ; and. 
was a beautiful tigure—unot a bit made up—principally from the want ot 
any apyu. for crinvline to rest upon: when we whisper all this, it will be 
seeu at oace that Miss Perkapple belonged to the high-purposed, rather 





than th ypalar, style of literature. So, those of her class, acting on the 
same notion that framed the proverb, “ The nearer the church the farther 
from Ifeaven,” addict themselves to subjects of family interest, depen- 
dent in no small measure upon that holy state, which they have not the 
most re:note chance of ever knowiag anything about. 

Perhaps Miss Perkapple was a trifle more romantic than the majority 
of her co-poetesses. She believed in Venice, in fact, she had a very great 
idea of Venice—and she had written a great many ballads to her gondo- 
lier. Shehad never been there ; but she had a beautiful lithograph of the 
Graud Canal, from the title-page of a song; and a line engraving of the 
Piazza San Mares, cut from an Annual; and she had, moreover, read Cow- 
per’s “ Bravo;” und had once seen “The Bottle Imp” acted in London, 
with “its bright aud glittering palaces; so that she was quite qualified 
to address her gondolier whenever she chose, She was also much attach- 
ed to Spain, and had written of Boleros and bull-tights; and spoke of An- 
dalusian eyes, aud the sparkling Guadalguiver, aud rich Aragon blood ; 
she never said mach, however, about Spanish Onions, or Castile Soap, 
they were too commercial to be romantic; and she touched but lightly 
upon Seville Orauges. But she had u pair of castanets hung up in her 
room, which, by the way, she could not play; and in a corner of the 
“ Fogthorpe Messenger” she had written various Spanish ballads, in which 
she called thirty-shilliag sherry “ her golden wine of Xeres,” and alluded 
to * The Cid,” and made some hazy mention of the ‘“ Alhambra;” though, 
trom her knowledge of the latter place being somewhat vague, albeit she 
had never been there, she was very nearly putting her foot in it. But 
what she lucked in albsulute acquaintance with Spain, she made up in en- 
thusiasra 

[t must net b> presumed that Miss Perkapple always lived at Fog- 
thorpe. Sbe had friends in London, who occasionaily asked her to stay 
with them, aad took Ler about to literary soirées at Institutions, and point- 
edoutto Jer the popular writers of the day; and, although they some- 
times inade slight mistakes, and whispered that Mr. Thackeray was Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold; aud called Mr. Macaulay Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett; and 
pointed out Mr. Edwin Landseer as Mr. Alfred Crowquill, the funny 
gentleman, yet, as she was not undeceived at the time, these things made 
Miss Perkapple equally happy. Indeed, she was determined t.. enjoy 
everything; for suc had got over ber Christmas literary labours, and writ- 
ten a scasonable tale, called ‘* The Frost on the Window-pane,” after hav- 
ing turned the Every-day Book inside out to find some uew winter sub- 
ject; wl the yule-logs, wassail-bowls, mistletoes, plum-puddings, holly 
boughs, new-year’s days, and suows, having been long used up. 

The friends of Miss Perkapple were most respectable tailors. Not com- 
mou tailors, uuderstand ; there was no shop with little wax boys at the 
door: and remarkable ready-made waistcoats labelled “The Thing!” in 
the window. They did not throw books into railway omnibuses, nor ad- 
vertise pootically, nor publish small works of fiction pertaining to their 
calling; suchas “The Walhalla of Waistcoats,” or “ Paletot Palace,” or | 
* The Kingdom of Kerseymere.” No. They had a quiet window with a | 
wire gause blind, on which their name alone appeared ; and sometimes 
you would see a single pair of trowsers—generally of a very noisy check 





| who she learned was Don Cresar de Bazan, a thrill passed through her 





patteru—hanging over the blind aforesaid; and if you went in, there was 
Mr. Stragyes, the principal, working problems onrolls of cloth with French | 
chalk, and mighty scissors that looked more fitted to cut off the heads of | 
pantaloons ina pantomime, than to cut out their legs on a shop-board. | 
There wae a private entrance in the passage, too; fitted up with one of | 
these irritable, snappish brass knockers which always dourish on imner 

doors; and if you chanced to be inside when the postman attacked it trom 

without, the sharp percussion would well nigh make your heart leap up | 
tv your mouth—only such a start is anatomically impossible. We have | 
hinted that ths Straggses did all they could to render Miss Perkapple’s | 
visits agrecable ; and they never made her more happy than when they | 
announced to her their intention of taking her to the Gothie’s Ball, which | 
was a very gay ten-and-sixpenny attair at the Hanover-square Rooms, sub- | 
ject to such proper regulations as kept its visitors in the sphere of its con- 

ductors. Vor, as Paris has its Longchamps, so has London—or recently | 
had—its Gothies; either being the féze of intelligent costumiers to exhibit | 
those dresses wlich they wish to render most popular in the ensuing sea- 
6on. 

The « hoosing of a wedding-gown was not a matter of more difficulty, | 
than the choice of a costuine was to Miss Perkapple when she decided to | 
g°. She wished to make « hit; she felt it dueto her literary reputation to | 
do 80; albeit the “Fegthorpe Messenger” was not extensively read in { 
town. And first she thought of going as the Comic Muse, but there was 
nothing in the dress marked enough ; and she did not like the notion of be- 
ing obliged to lean against a coluwm, with a mask in her hand, all the | 
eveniug, to sapport the character; for, although there were twoj col- 

ll adapted for such a purpose, yct the atti- 


umns under the royal box we 
tude, however seamen, might become monotonous aftera time. So | 


Thalia was discardec 
Miss Pe rkapple next thought of Sappho ; but being somewhat fluttered | 
ata few traditiouary stories respecting the fair Lesbian, she decided it | 
would not be peoeer's more especially as the common world will not al- | 
wayslook at things in an artistic spirit; and as an artistic spirit, like chari- 
ty, will « over ay amount of impropriety, this is unfortunate. ‘Then she 
tought oi §olng powireé after some of the sketches from the Queen’s Ball 
mm the * Hiastrated News :"but, although a white wig sets off a pretty face, 
itis tearfully trying to even one of ordinary mould ; and spectacles of light 
blue tint don’t huprove the general effect. Her glass hinted this to Miss 
Perkapple very nuldly, and the powder was abjured. 
She ran over a variety of other costumes, including the cheap and 0p 
ular one of the plaid scarf and Scotch bonnet, to typify any Highland 
lassie in general: the favourite Plantagenet tunic of pink cotton velvet 
trimmed with white rabbit-skin: the Marquise, with the habit and whip. | 
She knew that with a two-shilling tambourine an Esmeralda could be got 
up at usmall expense, but her hair was not long enough to plait down her 
back ; it would only make two little horns, and she mistrusted false tails. 
it would bo gv awkward if one was to come off. At last she remem- 
bered that her pink satin dress might be turned to good account. It} 
was a tittle passé, to be sure, but deep flounces of black lace would hide | 
its Weak points, and she could go as a Spanish girl. She could also ** sup- | 
port the character” —a conventional notion connected with fancy balls— | 
with greut effect; and quote her own Spanish poetry. How very nice! 
Phe eve ning came at last, a 1 


nd Mr. Straggs, in tight red legs and pointed | 
shoes; und Mr. J. Straggs as a white mousquetaire; and Miss Straggs | 
after the Marie Autoine 


tte of Madame ‘Tussaud, together with Miss Perk- 
all got into a coach; followed by Mr. Spong, who | 
/ tions to Miss Straggs, und weut all alone by himself, in a Han- 
Somes cab, a8 a Crusader. With a beating heart she gave her ticket to | 
ore George the Second nobleman at the door, and they then went up- 


t 
Stuirs and entered the room. 


apple us the Cachucha, 
paid atte: 


| 
eee = - ach ae ' said Miss Straggs, as the gay scene broke upon | 
ta Mins P met ly know whether [ am on iny head or my heels. a 
= eemger a blushed deeply as she thought upon the terrible effect | 

How Positions might produc e. But she replied : 
And wv gong : isly brilliant 4 don t speak to me.’ 
oiined bon _— ‘e rkapple fell into a poetic reverie, and thought of | 

vp {OF the “ Fogthorpe Messenger,” beginning : 
“I pace the gay and glittering scene, | 
And fee! thou art not there 'g 

Se i ark c ets ase utally, “queen, green,” ‘ between, mien” — } 
cen ba , line pay rage hav ng got whi rhyme , she pro- 
pr ting Pp ty il, Which is 4 sate plan in wrilit poetry— | 


gramme with her, she could not prevail on hii to stay. 


| waved her hand kerchief from the window in passing recoguition. 


nnuromantic character upon ; her very soul revolted from the association. 





“ And shudder at my altered mien ;” 
and was going to finish with “and look of blank despair,” when Mr. 
Straggs hoped she would stand up in a quadrille with him, just then for- 
ming. So she left the “ Lines to ” for a little while, and took her 
lace. 

The programme of the evening's dances was printed on a card, with 
places to pencil down the engagements. Perhaps it carried out the name 
of the ball better than any others of its components; for there were 
“Spanish dances,” and “ Country dances,” in the middle of the even- 
ing; and “ Polka quadrilles” and a “ Cellarius waltz,” and other Terp- 
sichorean vagaries which savour more of the dancing academy than | 
the drawing-room. And some of the company bowed to their partners, 
and tothe corners when they began; and others, ii the Polka, did fan- | 
dango figures, and launched into wild intricacies and attitudes. But 
there only were two Polkas down on the card; for the Gothies preferred 
the good old steady quadrille. Their notions of the Valse d deux temps 
were limited ; and the Post-Horn Galoppe was beyond them altogether. 
One or two graceless debardeurs, who had been used to faster things, ex- 
pressed audible disapprobation at the arrangements. But when one of 
the stewards came up, and intimated his astonishment at their vulgarity, 
their discontent was soon knocked on the head, and the Gothics imme- 
diately looked on the debardeurs with much contempt—their notions of 





| in affecting stories, gaze upon the fade 








time and 6 that makes poetic temperaments conceive Swiss irls 
and Vivandiéres to be beautiful creations, and invests ’prentices of the 
middle ages with more ennoblin 


0 attributes than those of the present 
time, great sway over Miss Perkapple. 

The blow was never recovered. The next day Miss Perkapple lucked 
forlorn and deserted; and when she did look so it was to a remarkable 
extent. Her friends put it down to fatigue; but she alone knew whence 
the chill upon her heart arose. London had lost al) its charms for her ; 
the Cachucha dress became a souvenir of b gone happiness, as mad brides, 

: 4 orange-blossoms that tell of 
brighter hours. She retired early to her room, and began some touch- 
ing “ Stanzas for Music,” but her spirits failed her, and after another in- 
mature attempt at “ The Spirit Weary, a sonnet,” she went to bed. 

The day after that she left London. Her visit had a marked effect 
upon her writings. It is said that no author is worth half-a-crown a 
page until he has been in leve or difficulties; and Miss Perkapple felt 
that fur one bright evening in her life’s gioom she had been the former. 
Hitherto she had, in the manner of her class, described hapless flirtations 
entirely from imagination—except that with the editor, which could 
scarcely be called one—creating her lovers on purpose to be deserted by 
them; but now her genius took a more decided turn. The‘ Fogthorpe 





them being indistinct, but rather tending to the belief that they were 
foreigners who had come in their shirt sleeves. ’ i 
To the Spanish dance Miss Perkapple looked anxiously forward. She | 
was always very great in it; aud a8 most old young ladies are indefati- 
gable dancers, she calculated upon making an effect in her Cachucha 
costume; and when Mr. Straggs introduced her to a Spanish nobleman, 


frame. 
ment. 
“Have you travelled this last autumn?” asked Miss l’erkapple, with 
her most insinuating tones. 
“‘T was from London two months,” replied Don Cesar. 


Sne took his arm, and they wandered down-stairs for refresh- 


Messenger” was, in consequence, a gainer thereby; aud the Spanish Bal- 
lards became a great feature in its columns, for they told so plaintively 
of wretched hopes and happier hours. 

Indeed, they are about to be colleeted for re-publication, by subscrip- 
tion, with a preface by Miss Perkapple, stating that “ man of her friends 
—in this instance, she fears, too partial ones—have argehany to the ven- 
ture.” But she is at present undecided as to whether they shall be dedi- 
cated to “ The Spanish Legion” or “ The Memory of the Past.”—From 
Bentley's Magazine, written by Albert Smith. 


——_— 


THE WOFULLY WEDDED. 





“In sunny Spain ?” inquired the lady softly, as she looked at the cava- 
lier from his plumed hat to his boots. “ Seville?” 

“ No—Rosherville,” answered the Don. 

Miss Perkapple, fortunately for her feelings, did not know where 
Rosherville was; and she would not show that she was ignorant. So she 
played with her coffee, lifting spoonfulls out of her cup to bale them in 
again. 

“« Your dress is charting,” continued the lady: “so tasteful—so ex- 
act! Where it did come from?” . 

And Miss Perkapple concluded that the sun of Madrid had gleamed 
upon it. . 

“It is from Nathan's,” replied De Bazan. Miss Perkapple did not 
know in what department of Spain the locale was situated. “ Your cos- 
tame is also most characteristic,” continued her companion, who had 
learned what it was from the pictures of Duvernay. : 

“1 am glad you like it,” answered Miss Perkapple—* a simple thing, 
but correct in detail.” And she advanced her foota little way beyond 
the lowest luce flounce. ‘But I adore everything Spanish,—don’t you? 
Its eyes and mantillas———"” 

“Its onions and liquorice,” said the Don. 

“ Playful fellow !” thought Miss Perkapple. ‘“ What a nice sense of 
the ludicrous he possesses! how cleverly he banters. May I trouble you 
to put my cup down,” she added, aloud. ; ; 

Don Cesar rose, and did as he was requested with infinite grace. Miss 
Perkapple was enchanted, and thought she had never before seen so effi- 
cient a stem for the tendrils of her young heart to cling to. Mis figure— 
his dark moustache—his air dhoquteet—-wwere pertect. ‘Can it be pos- 
sible that I love again?” she thought. And then she sighed as she recol- 
lected the faithless editor of the “ Fogthorpe Messenger,” who had prin- 
ted all her poetry in the top left hand corner of the last page, and which 
he must have seen was addressed to hima:lIf; and all the time was court- 
ing the Doctor’s daughter, whom he ultimately married. De 

The Spanish dance was performed, and Miss Perkapple’s share in its 
mazes was unequalled. Nobody else could come up to the sprit of her 
attitudes; she bounded forward in the true Andalusian fashion, and 
swung round her vis-a-vis, and beat audible time with her feet to call at- 
tention to them, and in the waltz-poussette was especially great, turning 
her head alternately to the right and left as she went round; in fact, as a 
coarse-minded Polka nobleman observed, who \:s looking on, she was 
all legs and wings like an untrussed chicken. But the anti-contidential 
style is that which old young ladies greatly incline to, and very different 
to the present acknowledged one; which we take to be—figures in tol- 
erable approximation ; heads over each other’s right shoulder; your left 
arm extended well out from the side as the hand sustains your partner's 
right and keeps it almost ona level with the top button of your waist- 
coat; her left hand on your shoulder; a well-kept short deuz-temps step, 
and then—go-a-head. But the Guthics don’t try that yet. : 

Supper came ; and under the influence of the champagne, and lights, 
aud feathers, aud spangles, Miss Perkapple believed in all the fairy tales 
she had ever read ; and she established a great flirtation with Don Casar 
de Bazan, who engaged himself to her for all kinds of dauces. For she 
was entertaining in her conversation, and the Don was at the same time 
somewhat overcome by her flattering speeches, And she introduced him 
to Miss Straggs, whilst she danced with the Crusader lover, and all went 
merry as a marriage-bell—if that announcement of the addition of two 
more victims to a popular delusion can be considered so. But though 
she was anxious to get the Don to dance the last quadrille on the pro- 
r He must go he 
said ; he had business—great business of importance to transact before 
he retired to rest, and must tear himself away. Miss Perkapple admired 
him more than ever: what could he be? An aélaché ; or perhaps a lite- 
rary gentleman on a newspaper, and that a London one! 

The time of parting arrived; and when Don Cwsar had wished her 
adieu, Miss Verkapple enjoyed the revelry no more. She went up to the 
Royal box, and gazing on the festive triflers below, thought how fleeting 
was happiness, and quoted some of Medora’s lines to herself, until the 
last dance upon the card arrived—the British Navy Quadrille—and the 
Straggses prepared to depart. Shawls were recovered ; coaches called; 
and, in the cold grey of morning, amidst a mob of early risers who were 
loitering round the door to watch the company out, they drove away. 

Miss Perkapple thought but on one subject—the partner of the eve- 
ning; and, with her eyes closed, pretended to be asleep as she conjured 
up fis image before her. But she was aroused from her reverie by a 


A pathetic story, founded on fact, from the gifted pen of Mary Howitt. 
A few summers ago we were travelling in the north of England, and 


| made a chance sojourn for a couple of days in that part of Westmoreland 


which borders on Yorkshire. This is one of those districts in which 

rimitive habits and feelings exist in greater purity than may reasonably 
»e expected in those parts of England where the intercourse of strangers 
is of daily occurrence, and large towns, and a wealthy population have 
introduced new fashions and new manners. 

The hospitality of the people here, who were mostly small farmers, 
cultivating their own land, was unbounded, and our popularity amon 
them extreme, because they found us willing to be pleased by their 
friendly attentions and interested in their simple concerns. 

Many were the histories that were told to us; old fireside traditions, 
and events of a later date, which had occurred among themselves. One 
little historythat was told was of an unhappy marriage, the simple, touch- 
ing details of which were extremely affecting. The narrator was a mid- 
dle-aged woman, half-sister to the poor young wife. I will not attempt 
to give the story in the dialect of the dales, interesting and picturesque 
as that dialect is, and curious as it is, too, from retaining om unmistak- 
able traces of its northern origin; but, though I will drop the dialect, I 
will still retain her own cmalt phraseology, and style of narration. 

There hung in the little parlour of the farm-house where we then were 
a sampler, framed and glazed, and worked in blue silk. The last words 
upon it were, ‘Agnes Satterthwaite, aged 14, her work.’ 

I read these words, and inquired from our kind country hostess if this 
were her own work. She dusted the old oak table that stood by the 
wall with her apron, and for a second or two made no reply. 

‘It is very neatly done,’ said I, still looking at the sampler. 

‘You may well say so,’ replied she at length. ‘Poor Agnes! nobody 
in all the dale could work like her !’ 

‘Was she your sister !—or your daughter, perhaps?’ said I, seeing the 
sorrowful expression of her countenance. 

‘In some sort she was both,’ said the good woman. ‘Poor thing! she 
was a very bonny and a very light-hearted lass when she did that. It is 
a brave thing that young folks know nothing of the trouble they are born 
to, or how could they be merry before the dark time has come” 

‘Was she crossed in love, then?’ asked I. 

‘Yes, that was she; sorely crossed in love, and broken in heart, too. 
Many is the woman that a tyrant of a husband is the death of, and yet 
there’s no law against it; no law in all this law-making country for the 
poor wife against the husband. Endure she must: that is all the remedy. 
And all the time that she is wearing away with his hard usage he is a 
mighty respectable man in the world’s eye. Warden of his church, 
maybe, or overseer of the poor; pays his way like an honest man; and, 
when he dies, has a fine epitaph on his gravestone, setting forth his vir- 
tues, and yet, for all that, he may have been a black-hearted tyrant all 
his days wringing out his poor wife’s heart’s blood drop by drop, and 
filling that bosom wath fear and despair which he has vowed before God to 
love and cherish! \Woe’s me! and what is a poor woinan to do that is 
tied to such a man ?—why, nothing but die,—die, as my poor Agnes did. 
But, sit you down, and I'll tell you all, for my heart’s full, as it always is 
when I think upon poor Agnes and her troubles; and it will do me good 
to talk. Sit you down, and I'll begin at the very beginning. 

“Why, you see,” continued she, “ I was twenty years older than Ag- 
nes, poor child! She was my alt-sister; for my father married again 
when I was nearly a woman grown. He was a handsome man was my 
father, and had a pretty little property of his own, and I was his only 
child. But, poor dear man! although he had managed with a hired 
housekeeper a matter of ten years, just at the very time when [| was 
grown up, and would have taken the management of all upon myself, 
what must he do but marry. She was not so many years older than |, my 
new stepmother, a fine, young, strapping lass, with four hundred 
pounds to her fortune, and a very comfortable ome she had with us, for 
she and I were more like two sisters than stepmother and daughter. 
But, poor thing! her time was short with us, for she died just twelve 
months after she was married, and left a little girl behind her, and that 
was my poor Agnes. Well, you see, the poor motherless child was 
thrown upon my hands from its very birth, and the last words that the 
dying mother said were, ‘God bless you! and be a mother to the child !* 

“« There needed no promise on my part, for the child was as dear to me 
as if it had been my own, and yet I went down upon my bended knees, 
as she wished, and promised before Heaven to be a mother to it—and so 
f was. It lay in my arms all night, and never was out of my sight all 























laugh from Mr. Straggs, and a cheer in the streets, as if from boys, which 
somewhat startled her. Looking from the windows a spectacle met her | 
own pair that well nigh brought oa a fit of hysterics. 7 hey were in a 
West End thoroughfare; and there, in front of a shop—a common nor- 
mal grocer’s shop—was Don Cwsar de Bazan, as he had appeared an 
hour previously, taking down the shutters to the delight of a crowd of 
boys on the pavement, who were madly dancing about him. Some un- 





| provoked assault upon his cloak caused him to turn sharply round as the 


hackney-coach passed, and Miss Perkapple saw that he had only one 
moustache! The other had been danced off in the last polka, and was 
now lying on the floor of the Hanover-Square Rooms ; for he had trusted | 
to composition instead of springs, which latter had set him so sneezing 
that he had well nigh blown his head off before he came. As he turned, 
his eye caught Miss Perkapple’s. Despite the cold air of morning he | 
blushed crimson, and shot the shutter he held down a grating under the 
window with a precipitancy that looked as if he would have given 
worlds to have gone down after it; after which he rushed into the shop 
and disappeared behind a monster coffee grinder, but whether he mere- 
ly hid for the moment, or committed suicide by throwing himself into it, | 
remained a mystery. 
The spell had been too rudely broken: and Miss Perkapple saw that | 
the secret of his anxiety to “ leave the halls of dazzling light” was fully | 
explained. She suppressed the cry that rose to her lips as well as she | 
was able, and pulling her shawl over her head, at the great veril of her 
cachucha comb, and the—shall we say it!—and the back plait attached 
to it, was alone in her misery. For Mr. Straggs had kindly gone in ao 
cab by himself to let Mr. Spong ride with the beloved object of his heart, 
and of course they were only occupied with one another ; and Mr. J-| 
Straggs’s white mousquetaire costume was too sinall for him, so that he | 
had been in an ill-temper all the evening, and scarcely spoken to any- | 
body, and therefore our heroine felt as only old young literary ladies can 
feel under such circumstances. 
The discovery was so cruel! 





Had she seen him reeling from the con. | 
tiguons posada—it was a gin-shoup in common language—followed by his 
brawling companions, it would have beensomething ; or if he had attack- 
ed one of the bulls, who were going by on their way to Smithfield, it 
would still have been in character; despite the cold, she would hav : 
au 

shutters ! dreary things only used to close shops, and carry accidents of 


To be sure even that would have been nothing in Madrid; bat in Lon- 
: — : ery ee 

don that was quite another thing. For the glamour ot distance—both of | 

\ 


day. My father did not seem at first to feel much, and yet after her 
death he never was the man that he had been. He grew very still, and 
walked with a slow step like an old man; and his hair got greyer and 
greyer every day. He left off going to wakes and merry-makings; and 
never stopped to drink with his old friends at market, as he had used to 
do; and yet he said nothing about his trouble to anybody; but I could 
see that he was sorely cut down, for she was a very bonny woman, and 
had made him, though she was so much younger, a very good wife. 

“TF might have been married myself over and over again; but I kept 
myself single many a year for the child’s sake ; and when at last I mar- 
ried our Michael, father and she came here with me, and we all lived 
together like one family. Michael was very fond of the old man, and 
Agnes was now grown up a little lass, as lovely as a lily in June. She 
went to school at Sedborough; and there it was that she worked yon 
sainpler. Everything that she did was well done. She bad more sense 
than most people, and a way of doing things like nobody else. The 
parson of Sedborough himself would have had ber when she was but 
sixteen; but ‘No,’ said she, ‘1 will not marry any man yet. awhile; I 
will not tie myself to sorrow so soon !’ 

“Good would it have been if she had always kept in that mind; but 
it was her fate, 1 reckon; and what is a body’s fate there is no fleeing 
from. Well, our Michael had a nephew, a matter of three years older 
than she ; and he was at Lancaster, with a bookseller there, who was @ 
cousin of his mother’s. A fine, well-grown, free-spoken lad was Christo- 
pher Benson,—Christy, as we always called him; and, though he was 
dale-born and bred, he had the manners of a true gentleman. He was 
a great favourite with all the lassies, let him go wherever he would; 
and there was more than one lady in Lancaster in love with him. But 
itall mattered nothing to him; his fancy had taken its direction, and that 
was the reason that he used to come here to see us, and stop a week or 
two at atime, for we were all fond of him. Agnes and he had been 
children together; and it always ran in my mind that they two were 
meant for each other. She was very fond of him; but for some time 
there was more love on his side than on her’s, for he loved her as his 
own life. A fine young man he was; and there was something very off 
hand and determined about him: a little too hot-tempered, perhaps, he 
was; but we are none of us pertect. llowever, before he was of age 
he let us know what his errand was, and Agnes made no hesitation m 
accepting him; but one thing she stuck to, she would not be married till 
she was one-and-twenty. It was soon kuown that Agnes and Christy 
were to be married; but for all that she had other lovers in plenty, but 
Christy was the man she had chosen, only he must wait her time. 
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* Our old father, as I said before, gave up the farm when I was mar- | 
ried, and came and lived with us; and, thoagh he had let the farm to a | 
good tenant, who paid the rent to the day, yet he was 80 pleased with | 
Christy thathe said that he should have the farm any time when they | 
could make up their minds to marry. It was a good offer that he made | 
them, for there was not a better homestead in all the dale than that, and 
the pasture-land was like a flower-garden. Agnes liked the thoughts of | 
living in the dale among all those whom she had known and loved from | 
childhood; but Christy, though he was ready enough to be married, had 
no fancy for farming, or a country life. He was fonder of the town; 
and that was no more than one might expect in such a young fellow as 
be; and, but for the sake of our Agnes, he would not have set foot in the 
dale from one year’s ead to another. And, besides this, he had gone to 
London on some bookselling business, and nothing would do now but he 
must go and live in London. This was a thing we were noue of us pre- 
pared for; so you may fancy what a surprise it was when one day he 
comes all suddenly. He was, he told us, just about going into partner- 
ship in a bookselling concern in London, and he now wanted Agnes to 
marry out-and-out at once, that he migut have her in London with him, 
and so begin business and housekeeping together. This was a thing no- 
body had thought of. Agnes was not twenty; and, though she might 
have been persuaded to go as far off as Lancaster, she could not make up 


her mind to his going to London. But Christy was resolute,—go to Lon- | 


don he would. Michael anid the old man asked what his cousin, who had 
been like a father to him in Lancaster, said to his scheme of taking this 
London concern; and then it eame out—for Christy was not the man to 
deceive anybody—that his cousindid not inuch like the scheme, and would 
not raise any money for him; but he had a friend, he said, in London, 
wh» would do that, and Agnes would have five hundred pound to her 
fortune,—that he knew as well as we did: and, somehow, her father 


thought that he wanted her to marry to get hold of this money, and so he | 


set his face against it, and said that though he would have willingly given 


them the farm any day they would be married and live in the dale, he | 


never would consent to her going to London, where it was a chance if 


Christy did not lose every penny either he or she was worth; and so he | 


might do as he would. Christy was sorely hurt at this, and he appealed 
to A gnes. 

‘““* You know my mind, Christy,’ says she, ‘I mean not tobe married 
before Iam one-and-twenty. I am nowbut nineteen. If you must e’en 
go to London, go. In two years time you willhave tried what London 


° é A ‘ nt 
is. Maybe in two years you will not care to marry asimple girl out of | 


the dales; but, however, I shall be true to you. 1 tell you truly London 


is nota place I should like to live in. There is a deal of wickedness aud | 
misery in London: it’s a great place; and what would the folks there | 


care about us? Think of that, Christy. Here everybody loves us, and 
knows us: they are all here like one family.’ 

* Christy laughed atall this. London was the place, he said, to make 
money in; and to London he would go. Somehow or other I took 
Christy’s part, and sorely angry were our Michael and my father that I 
did so; as, to Agnes, I shall never forget her words. 

“9 Nay,’ said she, and she cried while she said it, ‘do not take Christy’s 
part against me. I know not why, but I have a sore heart whenever I 
think of my own wedding. : 

‘In a week or two Christy came again, and this time, with avery bright 
coantenance ; his cousin in Lancaster had begun to take a different view 
of the London scheme, and would lend him five hundred pounds at alow 
rate of interest to begin business on. He could talk about nothing but 
the nice house, all full of good furniture, that he should have, and now 


appealed to me to take his part, and persuade Agnes to have him that | 


autumn. But it was not for me to do anything; our Michuel and the old 
man were 4s resolute against London as ever; and her father had made 
Agnes promise him that she would not marry till the two years were 
oat; that by that time, at all events, the London scheme might have had 


a fair trial. It was not such a very unreasonable thing, [ must say, and | 


so Agnes thought, and that made her more determined. 
‘here are times when alight word breeds mischief, and a mere joke 


turns luto sorrowful earnest. So wasit now. Agnes said that if Christy | 


would not wait her time, he might m wry somebody else, and welcome. 
With this Christy’s blood was up. He was unusually testy and short- 
tempered at this time, as many men are when their wishes are crossed : 
and so, from little it grew to more, and they parted with cold words on 
either side. i ; 

“Christy left us and went to London, and we heard nothing of hin. He 
had been gone two or three weeks, when one day there comes to the 
house adumb woman who told fortunes, and Agnes said, quite in joke, 
that she would have her fortune told, to see whether, after all, she should 
be married to Christy Benson. The dumb wife looked at her with such 
a queer look, aud then laughed, and then asked for a tea-board, as such 
folks always do, that she might write the name of the man she was to 
marry upou it with white chalk. The tea-board was covered with a 
handkerchief, and under this the dumb woman wrote, looking all the 
time on Agnes. When she had done, and the handkerchief was taken 
off, what name, think yon, should be written there but Thomas Kirken- 
shaw! As soon as Agnes saw the name she turned as white as a sheet, 
for Thomas Kirkenshaw was a mau twice her own age,—a proud, hard- 
hearted man, the greatest tyrant in all Bardale. He had offered her mar- 
riage a twelvemonth before. Poor thing! when she saw this name she 
said not a word, but looking as if she were ready to drop, gave the dumb 
wife sixpence, and opened the door for her to go ont of the house. 

Ae Nothing sh all ever m ike me believe but this Was all Thomas Kir- 
kenshaw’s own dving ; for it soon got out among the neigh'ours that 


there had been words between Agnes and Christy, and that maybe it was | den ; he kept a weagee servers w good wages, and had = horse and 838: | 
now all over between them ; and this Thomas Kirkenshaw was a man | and plenty to «lo in every way. There was only one thing against him— 
that would stick at nothing ' Lord have mercy on us!—folks id that | aud that was himself! [t was his canting, hypocritical self that spoiled all 
‘ 2 i sor ner ! — St i | oe} " , . bad 
: S . , at was Thomas Kirkenshaw’s! 
he was the death of his own mother, but in such a way that the law could | as “: on Tile a — = an ; religious-talking man 
° ° . . “ee .. ° a >ver te tm. > as a reign S-LALK = i . 

not touch him ; and I can believe it, for sure enough he was the death of | = . a ‘ athe is-uKing ma 


our Agnes !” 
* Did she then marry him ?” exclaimed I. 


* She did, more was the pity,” said Mrs. Swailes, “ but not till four 


years after then. Well, well! This Mr. Kirkenshaw, you must know, | old man and our Michael, and pea ss it rs Rae Kirkenshaw this | 
was a man of substance ; he had two farms of his own, and a right bonny and Thomas Kirkenshaw that, and Thomas Kirkenshaw everything ! and | 
homestead, that was where he lived ; people called him a respectable 
man—a very respectable man—for he had always money in the bank ; | 


and though he gave nothing away, he always paid his debts to a penny. 
He was charchwarden and overseer of the poor—b it that is what money 


will do fora man! Thomas Kirkenshaw was a hard man, with a heart | thing?” ; . | 
like the nether millstone; he had a proud, cold way of his own, that set | “* Ay, lass,’ said he; ‘nothing would please me better than to see our 
down a poor body at once, as much as ifhe had said, “ it’s no manner of | Agnes wed such a respectable man as Thomas Kirkenshaw.’ 
use for you to talk to me!’ And then, what always vexed me worst of | : 

all, was, that he wes oue of those men who look down upon women. He | Michael said, in his quiet way, that he thought she might go farther, and 
looked upon men as the lords of creation, and women as their slaves and { fare worse. 

He would not have thought any woman too good to black his 


tools ! 
shoes for him! Woe’s me that ever he darkened our doors ! 


“Well, Christy took it sadly to heart that Agnes would not be 


married. 


had not strength to resist the temptations of London, L know not—nor 


justly, how it was altogether—but this is sure, that he was not steady ; 


andthe man he wentfinto partenership in London with and he quarrelled 
He paid back the tive hundred pounds to his kind cousin in Lancaster 
and sent word to him that he was going off to America. 


“This news hurt usall very much, and hardly had we received it 


when one day we were surprised by a visit from Christy htaself. It wa 


now twelve months since we had seen him, and he was very much | that [ hated the very swing of his coat-tails. 
changed in that time. He was very well dressed, and looked very hand- 
some, but there was a worldly half-libertine look about him—so ditfer- 


ent to what he had been! Never shall I forget Agues when she first se 





We saw nothing of iim for twelve months, but we had heard | Young, and lovely, and good as she is, to give her into the power of a 
ot him inthe meautime. Whether it was that he had grown reckless Satan like Thomas Kirkenshaw !’ 
after the words that had passed between him and Agnes, or whether he 


wrong. He stayed three days with us. The last day he was very still, | told him that he meant to give Agnes tive hundred — down ance 
and looked unhappy, and in the evening he asked Agnes to take a walk wadding day,sewhich was a good lump of eyerig °s. Lote Fr sven | um 
with him. “ The last walk we may ever take together !” said he. 1 | his good word, and so had our Michael. So, as I was come fe among 
was coming into the house as he said these words. There was something | them, they talked of nothing but fairs, and cattle, ee their chia rome 
very particular in the tone—it was just as he used to speak.  ‘ That is and I, thinking that I was, perhaps, mistaken, welt ere might. a ter all, 
the true Christy that is speaking now,” said [ to myself, “ and there’s be nothing in the wind, got tea, and was Civi to reaps” m. gne *, post 
grace in him yet!” [ felt so pleased I cannot tell; it seemed to me as if a thing ! was out of the way; sle was gone to spend the nig at at a neigh- 
great load was taken from off my heart, and I thought sure enough that | bour’s, aud our Michael was to go and fetch her maose bi the tax-<c =e at 
now all would be right and straight, and just as it used to be. nine o'clock. So at half-past eight I = him ee ; te rea a 
“ It was a moon-shiny night, and [ went up into my room on pretence and, with that, up got Thomas wry he anc rae be ee 
of looking for some yarn, just to see how they went on. For L was very thought that he was going, and so I said, quite civilly, * Good night, 
fond of Christy, and nothing would have pleased me better than to have Thomas Kirkenshaw. ; sis 6 cde Reinatadias ie 
received him this night as the forgiven prodigal son. Backwards and “*Tshall see you again neighbour, oa. par teh ee he aha atl 
forwards they walked in the garden, and then they went and sate them “1 was vexed that he was coming bac , my 4% al a et oe y 
down inthe arbour. ‘ ['ts all right,’ said I, and 1 felt so lightsome, and | gone out with our Michael to help him with the tax-cart; and you may, 





}came dow stairs thinking what was the very nicest thing I could get therefore, think how angry I was not to see him, but our Michael come 
| that nightfor supper. When I got down stairs [ saw the old man sit- | 12 again. 
| ting on the settle by the fire, and looking vexed. 


“* Thomas has taken his gig to fetch her home,’ says he, as if he were 
, “dn What's amiss, father ?’ says I, for 1 felt as if 1 could bear every- ae eee of himself; ‘it’s so much better riding in a gig than ina 
0ay s a8. “Ci . 
| ' at [hope nov said he, ‘that she is not going to make it all up with » wa 4 wd wee pote cig tee be ch wadle. ae psy rise 
\" ye Wher ane, father ?’ said I, shocked at his words, so different from my bed, and leave them to it,—I tell you what, Michuel, it would be a deal 
own state of feeling ; ‘you may depend upon it there is a deal of good oe ie Seen life on a trimble-car than in a couch-and-six with 
7 bate " said he, striking his stick violently | “ Next morning, at breakfast, Agnes looked very serious; and aays she 
| against the floor—and by that I know that he was in a great passion— a | se dk ean \ bt leant aoe) — er eat pda 73 night? If 
} bape por Mos: pe 5 ape ago he ag sent yl it, Christy has ar Sekaruian exis, andi ae aid ae Michael ead, if 1 were to go om 
nage eae a im fen bm ets ol here ae ne | CS ane nee ne des koe a 
} “¢Pil tell you what, Alice, said he, ‘ the man that could not keep | ever again that she could not abide him, and that even to hie face; and 


| 








| himself right for love, will never be tied by matrimony, and so I'll never | it’s my opinion that it never would have been brought about ne = ' at 
give my consent, and that’s the long and short of it.’ | had not been for Christy Benson’s own letter from America, eke ¢ f hie 
“There might be some truth in what the old man said, but for all that uncle in Lancaster sent over for us to read, which gave be ope hr scr 
| I was just then in the humour to forget and forgive. I was sure that he | Marriage, and what great things he was doing; and after that she did no 
j loved Agnes still, and though 1 saw plain enough that father was very | 5¢em to care what became of her. ' i Midsi " 
| angry, I still put ina word for Christy. But I could make no impression, | _ “And go, the end of it was that she married. It “ ne = — 
jand all I could get him to say was, that he had seen the cloven foot, and Day that she was married,—a sunshiny, lovely day,—and yet it life : 
| that was enough for him. =~ like a burying than a wedding. I never was so cut down in my = = 
“Tn many respects Agnes took after her father. She had very strict when I saw her go off with lnm. Father said nothing ; but 7 Mic hae 
| notions both in religion and morality, and Christy's foolish way of talking | stuck to it that it would turn out a good day’s work for ler. But, woes 


. . ; whe . 
had displeased her sadly, After that, it was too late to undo what was | me! men always think of the land and the money ; and our ee a 
‘done. But what really passed between them on that evening I never | Bever thought that anything could be wrong where there was plenty > 
knew, ouly when they came into the house it was plain enough to see that | these, and he took it for a good sign that Thomas made such a ahi — 
it was all up between them. Adgues first of all came in: she looked ding. Butthis was how it was. Thomas loved his own self; “ Ne 
| very pale and sad, and I could see that she had been crying ; she took up | Just for his own pleasure that he came in a wey wee = oro t :: a - “4 
< A ° . mi’ ¢ | av tr, Road . : re 7 »¢ “che x vo sure 
| her bed candlestick and wished us all good night. ‘The father looked at | W#y from Kendal, and drove off in it trom the church-door i preven 
‘her, and said nothing, but he was satisfied that all was as he wished. In | Michael was hurt that he would not come and eat any of the iveny 60M 
| about a quarter of an hour Christy came in: he looked, I thought, flurried dinner that we had cooked, and which we could never eat ourselves; but 
jand distressed, but nobody else thought so. He held himself very stiff, | he did not say much, - her sad Michael 
and said, ina cold voice, that he was going away that night; that the ship| “ Yes, the beginning and the end were alike, and so father and Micha 
in which he was going sailed next day. Nobody asked him to stop. I | 800 found out; but then it was too late. 4 oe ee 
could noteyen say a kind word to him, there was something so repulsive || “ Well, they stopped at Kendal to dine; and he ne tex! hi an i - 
in his manner. He had cased himself up in his pride, and he seemed as if | handed her out of the chaise, but walked into the house, with 8 he rr 
he would show us all that it was he who cast us off. God knows who | one side, as was his way, and left her to follow as she could. She coul 
. ee ° ° i 7 ’ ‘ ri > met 
amongst us was wrong! I have had misgivings iu my own mind that it | not eat any dinner, poor thing! 


———E— 


was us; andif it were so,a heavy punishment came indue time. Well, “sae ! Thomas,’ said she, * you nie have given = ver h “se _ 
| Christy, as he said, sailed the next day from Liverpool for America: he | 8% - of the chaise ! My poor old father would not have left me in thi 
fell in with a merchant on shipboard from Boston; he entered into his | W®Y. , _— is 
service, and in afew years was a well-doing man on his own account. * Thomas was eating his dinner as coolly as could be. rr 
Ile married a relation of the merchant that he was with; and from all this * «May be not,’ says he; ‘ but I’m beginning as ITmean to go on; arn 
I think, as Lulways thought, that there was a deal of good about him! | @™ sorry ify ways do not please you! , ; er fte 
Ah, it was a sad thing altogether; and if wrong was done, we were se-|  “ Phomas meaut now to punish Agnes for the ye ~ 4° Reedy te 
| verely punished, and most of all was she punished, poor young thing! | Puton him. He heotsge aman that despised women ' geotae. poe - bya Tea 
who meant so honestly to do right! But we are all of us poor short- | VW beginning as he meant to go on. it was a bac aoe vidine NOF Wa 
sighted creatures, who ought never to lose sight of two things—not to that the only : teen pense age her to the heart on - sity é .. ¥ rl lit 
put temptation iu one another’s way; aud when we have done so, to keep ia hey roach d home m the evening; and, as « “'y —_ a hee” There 
| a little bit of clarity alive in our hearts towards them. was quite ligat, she went iuto the rooms to take a loo visto Let : r r 
was a picture of a young woman, in a close cap, hanging over the parlour 
mantelpiece. 
** And, pray you, Thomas, who may this be? 


“ The old man, as I said, took against Christy, and our Michael thought 
| that Agnes had done quite right. As for me, I never meutioned his name 
—I thought that was the best way ; and I tried to be cheerful, and would | PO ced 
have asked company now and then, and gone out with Agnes more than Wt Ay? ania he ‘wou may well say eo. And 1 better teve that wo- 
rer it a : . “ofarre Ris aca De . 7, <TR Ae < eo ee ad he, “3 ‘ Sit} ° ys s oe * 
ever if she would. But she preferred stopping at home. She was naturally | man’s little fiuger than all the rest of the women in the world 
very still, and kept all her feelings to herself; but it was plain to me that “< That is not a kind word to say to me, Thomas, fair though she be, 
said she, with a heart well-nigh broken, ‘seeing that Il have been your 
wife but so few hours.’ 
“¢Trath may as well be out,’ says he; ‘ and you must make your best 
of it.’ ' A; 
“Thomas thought that she loved Christy Benson far better than she 
loved him, and so he meant to revenge himself on her. Ah! he np a 
| miserable, precise body, with a black, venomous heart im him; and un- 


: ’ . . s wor l- 
: : 4 | der pretence of keeping up man’s prerogative,—that was the word a 
then he came himself and brought the old man all the news of the country ways in his mouth,—he made his poor wite’s life worse than that of a gin- 
jround. He would sit for hours talking to him, while Agnes, who seemed | },, "46 


| to take but little notice of anything, sate at her work beside the window. | “He knew, and well enough, too, that I liked neither him nor his 
| Thomas Kirkenshaw vo © tall, precise man, who dressed a plain as a | ways, und that I had done all in my power to keep hin from wedding 
| Quaker. Mighty particular was he about all his things; his gaiters never | Agnes: and, therefore, they had not been man and wife two months he- 
| were splashed, nor was there a speck upon his prim cravat. He had, as | 2 ? » 


L said, a pretty property of his own, a well farnished house and large gar- 
| I y propert) ’ ge ¢ 


rs 


‘for it is 3 


said she}; 


she was sadly cut down, and if [ were to say that she never laughed after 
that day, I should not tell afalsehood. But forall that, she was the same 
kind, considerate creature for others that she had ever been; she heard 
the children their lessons, and waited on ler old father just as ever; and | 

he, poor old man, did not seem to think that he could do enough for her. | 
| Bat, to make a long story, Christy had not been gone long before our 
Michael brought word from market how civil Mr. Kirkenshaw was to 
him. Some of the cattle was ill, and he sent over a famous cowleech, and 


fore he let me know that his wife had enough to do in looking after his 
concerns without my company. ee 

| “Agnes was naturally very gentle; and this treatment cut her down 
| sadly; and she had no spirit to stand up for herself, and a weary time = 
' | had with him. None of her old friends went near her, and she nev er ani 

on |x word to any soul of what she endured; but every body who looked at 
i To have heard | her could see that her peace in this world was gone for ever. 

him, you would have thought that he had studied at Oxford or Cambridge, |. Well, at last I could bear it no longer; and, as I had heard that she 
| but for all that, tomy thinking, there was not a savour of grace in any of | had been poorly for some time, I set off one Wednesday morning with 
_| his words. Somehow, or other, however, he got on the blind side of the | our Ben and the mare, and rode behind him to Kendal, and from there 





| took a car to the next town, which was only four miles from her home 
and that four miles I walked; for I did not wish to take anybody with 

j at last, what must father say, but that it would be a rare thing if Thomas | ine.—not even a car-driver,—for I did not know how my visit might turn 
| Kirkenshaw would marry our Agnes! lout. Agnes, poorthing! had now been married getting on for two years. 
| “I was setting on a stocking ashe said these words; but I let go my | It was the end of May aad the hedges were all like a posy with hawthorn, 
| count, and ‘Father,’ says I, ‘are you in your right senses to say sucha | and the birds were singing like mad. Little flowers, all yellow and blue, 
- | were growing thick upon the banks by the roadside; and shining beetles, 
and bow-ladies, and butterflies, were enjoying themselves in the sunshine. 
|. Lord" said I to myself, ‘how can a man be bad enough to ill-use a wo- 
“ T was quite vexed to hear him say so; and all the more because our | man in a beautiful world like this?) What a paradise it would be if pride 
and cold-hearted villany did not mar it!’ [ never, in all my days, saw suc bh 
a sweet country as that was! The fields were so green, and the cattle lay 
chewing thei end in the sunshine, as did one’s heart good to see it. In 
the midst of these fields, and standing by the roulside, was avery pretty 
place. Icame upto it, and stood fora minute just to admire it. Lthought 
that I was, maybe, half a mile from Thomas Kirkenshaw’s. A very pretty 
place it was, with white pales in front, all in good order, and a green 
porch and window-sliutters, and nice white-fringed blinds in the win- 
dows. Just as I was standing looking over the little white gate at the 
end of anice gravel walk, with a box-edging, thut led to the house, a little 
child came past with a flock of geese. = ; 

“+ Pray ye, my child, must I go straight on to Thomas Kirkenshaw s 
for, as I had never been there, I did not rightly know whether the road 
turned off. 

““« Mr. Kirkenshaw !° 
garden-gate.’ f 
“ Weill! Agnes had already refused him twice ; but, for all that the cun- “It gave me quite a turn; and I stood loo\ing at the house and the 
| ning old fox knew that he had friends in our house ; so he got a new suit | green fields round it, and thought again what a nice place It was} 


“* What! and have yon two being laying your heads together to play 
into the hands of a black-hearted, hypocritical villain like Thomas Kirk- 
eushaw !’ said I, quite in a passion. ‘1 could not have thought it of you. 





** Tt is not for you to talk in this way, Alice,’ says father, knocking his | 
_ | Stick upon the house-floor, as he always did when he was put out; ‘ you, 
that took part with a reprobate like Christy Benson. Hold your tongue, 
Alice, for Pve made up my mind; Agnes is my daughter, and I wish her 
no better than to wed ‘Thomas Kirkenshaw.’ 
| “The first and last real quarrel that ever father and Thad was that night, 
and all about Thomas Kirkenshaw ; and the hardest words that ever passed 
«| between onr Michael and me were on the same subject. No 


? 


wonder suid the child, ‘why, he .ives here. This is his 


. . ° : : : : } , > mi to 
t| of clothes, pepper-and-salt, made by the first tailor in Kendal, with a pair | and, somehow, I could not all at once make up my mind to go up 
eyes on him, for the first glance at his face showed her what a change 


there was in him, and that they were now parted for ever. His cousi 
in Lancaster had borne witness to his upright be 
tera. There was nothing against him in that w 4y: and when our M 
chael and father saw liim at first, they thought that he was now com 
back to make all straight, and to consent to live on the farm, an 
80 they were civil enough to him. But there was a deal for them vet t 


learn in Christy. Heaven knows what justly Was is motive tor comin 


A rt . ; , : . , 1 » wien : > he 
of short, black gaiters, and comes driving here on a Christmas Eve, in his | the door, for I did not-know how he would tak: my visit. Maybe ~ 
hn} new gig, with a fine great-coat hanging over his back, with a matter of a} Would not let me cross his door-sill, for he had said us much more tha 


haviour in money mat-!| dozen ¢ aupestoit. The very sight of them gave me aturn, and I walked | once. 


1) 

l- | up stairs, out of his way; for, lL thonght, maybe he is only come for a call I had not stood long, however, before I saw « woman cou : ut . 
! . pe . ‘ . 2% : . : +4) “aa ; : a Tne & » next minute 

e | on the men-folks, But, no—no! Thomas was come, in all his new finery, | Slowly up th: garden, with a large shawl over her head ; the ne 

d | to make matters sure. He put uphis horse in the stable, and drew the she turned round, and saw me. 


: . 7 jas : ° io a fe me} veakl yorce 3 
»| gig under the cart-house, just as if he had been at home. and then went in Oh, Lord! is that you, sister?’ said she, in a thi, V eakl) 


¢\ and seated himself upon the settle close beside the old man. It was | and I then knew thatit was my poor Agnes. ass slant 
to us; if it were first and foremost to make all up with Agnes, he took a) Cliristraas Eve, and cold weather, so | was forced after a while ts. cume “*Lord have merey on us!’ Leried out; but I did not say wuat was 
strange way ofdoing so. It might be that he was piqued by her man- | down stairs, and there | found them three sitting as snug as could be, | in my mind, for she was sorely changed, and looked more like a woman 
ner, tor she seemed to avoid him. However, all might have been right. | © M el, when he saw me come in, looked a little bit ashamed of him- | of forty than one not four-and-t wenty. . ' - 
according to my thinking, if he had only gone the right way about it. But, f: but uot 6o Thomas! Up he got. smiling, 1 held out his hand to “« How are you, Agu dear?’ said I, ‘ for you look but badly 
id of that, when he saw that Avne iwolded i, What doe he do, ( bot Epret ex na rt te Wit that. not a bit abashed | “Shey j u ect Huswer3 but ope! 1 the ul h-za 
\ take no notice of her, no inore than if she had been nobody: and air. an ivs he, 18 ld Ie “+ Ee? t tid she ; ‘he’s gone a long journey 5 Bo CO 
t 1 that, he never let pass a y opportunity of talking slightingly of to the circle. Mrs \ = & , 1 room for you.’ for 1 hav ' , to you > and with that she ca t hold ot ny 
a d boasted of the favour be had b ! min Londo , Mr. } shaw !’ Li eold eaking out the Mr. a n; and ‘ l at her she wast ti Is ‘tL her de 
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moreen hangings, aud all carpeted, and like a lord’s house,—for he eons 
to make bimself comfortable ; and there, yon thing! she told me such a 
tale of his tyranny, and his cold-hearted ‘ man’s prerogative, . sm 
curdled my blood, and made me take no more pleasure in all his fine fur- 
niture, and things. ; 

“ Lsaw that she was not long for this world, and my first thought was 


* to take her back with me; but I know not if I should have dared to do 


ut for her own self. ; 
“a wales: said she, ‘that my days are numbered, and I pray os 
that it may be so, for I’ve no pleasure in life ; and if it be oneness. Se 
His will, i would wish never to see Thomas’s face — in this wor 
L could die at peace with him while he is away—but oh ! bs very vant ay 
of his footsteps sends a chill to myheart! | [ ought never to 4 peers 
hin, sister! I kuow very well that it is wicked in me hal ae ¢ : 
thoughts towards the man that I have promised before God'sa mate i 
and obey, and this makes my sorrow all the gat wey +a dh na 
siness to marry him, for I uever loved him as a wife should— 5 

1 . 
we And then she went down upon her knees before the large aye woo 
and with hee thin hauds clasped together, and the na | oy ey __ 
her pale face, she prayed fora matter of five minutes—but tor what, 
never knew; that was all between God and her own soul. — “ 

ss Sister” said she, after she had a little calmed herself, and we ha¢ 
had sume seed-cake and cotfee together, ‘you must take me back with 
you. You mast take ne home—tor this is no home to me, never has 

been, and never can be! You cannot refuse me this; I know that I 
have not long to live, and I think that God has sent you to me at this 

ime for tuis purpose !’ , 

’ “ee Aud so think 1! said I, ‘and please God you shall never set foot 
again in tins house, for all its fine Hounced window-curtains aud its car- 
peted tlo rs !? : . 

*Tneed not tell youthe history of our journey, nor how father and 
Michael were almost beside themselves when they saw what a ead 
death-stricken creature she was, and we had never heard anything about 
it: for he would not let her write, and it was all bya mere chance that 
we heard of her being ill. My heart was nearly broken to see her 
come back in that fashion, she that I had nursed upon my kuee, and 
carried in my bosom, and loved like my own child. 

“LT laid her on the best bed in the house, and made her chamber as 
lightsome aad pleasaut as I could. I set her a small glass of cowslips 
and another of garden-flowers upon the dressing table, for I knew she 
was fond of flowers; and whatever 1 thought she could fancy, 1 made 
for her—but she had no more appetite than a bird. 

*+* Sister,’ said she, two or three days after she had come to us, ‘may 
the Lord bless you for all your kindness to me! I have just one 
thing now to beg of you—do not let Thomas come near me! I have 
forgiven him what is past, and I can die at peace with him, but oh! I can- 
not see him again! It’s wrong, I know, for a wife to take against her 
own husband; and oh, as regards marrying him, I did very wrong !—but 
I thought that he was a religious man, and that I should have found 

yeace and comfort under his roof! Religion is a spirit of love and for- 
onhcleng and is full of pity, and kindness, and humility! Thomas is 
not a religious manu—but for all that he is my husband, and with my last 
breath wall { pray for him; and as | hope for forgiveness from God for 
all my wrong-doings and my pride, and my hard-heartedness, and my 
want of forbearance to others, so do L forgive him !—but ] cannot see 
him! Promise me this, sister—promise that you will Ly him from my 
bedside if ho should come—but I think that exenk ecannot have the heart 
to trcuble my dying-bed !’ 

“| kuew not justly what to do, nor what was right in such & CASE ; but, 
however, I promised her, and all the more because the doctor said t hat she 
would not last long, aud that any excitement might be the death of her; 
aad the minister too, he took her part when he came to pray with her; 
and my hope was that Thomas would not come near us. However, I 
Was Wrong in that, for in less than a week, as 1 was sitting by her bedside, 
thinking that she might be going almost any minute, she starts up in her 
bed, and ‘ who is that ?’ she said. 

I thought she was delirious, for I heard nothing. 

“*ITtis de!’ said she, and fell back upon her pillow, and a cold shudder 
passed over her 

“It was not long before Michael came up and tapped at the door. 

“*Now, do not let him in, 1 pray you,’ suys she. 

**Tt's ouly our Michael!’ said L, and went out. 

** Here’ Thomas Kirkenshaw,’ said Michael, ‘what must I do? for he 
is fit to take the house-side out, he is so angry, and he will not believe that 
she is 80 badly.’ 

“+*Go down to him, the brute!’ said I, but ina low voice, that she 
might not hear, ‘and pray you keep him quiet, and tell him from me, that 
if he will wait till to-morrow, he will maybe see her a corpse—she is as 
badly as that! tell him.’ 

* When | went back into the room, there was the poor thing sitting up 
in her bed, all ia a cold sweat and a shivering fit. She had heard every 
word we said. and one fainting fit after another took her, and all the 
time L could hear Thomas’s voice growling down in the house-place ; 
and it was all that Michael and father could do to keep him down stairs, 

When the shivering and fainting hud left her, I could only keep life in 
her with brandy aud water,and every now and then the cough seized her, 
and sure, [thought she would havedied. In the evening she grew easier, 
aud I thought that she dozed a little, for she lay quite still; and then, in 
the dusk hour, she called me to her bedside: L shall never forget the an- 
gelic look of her face at that time. 

Sister,’ said she, ‘there are seasons when a great deal is learned in 
a short time, and [ now see things diiferently to what I did. It is, I be- 
lieve, my duty to see Thomas—a hard duty, but which I will not shrink 
from, aud | feel that God will give me strength to go through my trial, 
blessed be his name! You may tell my husband that I would bid him 
farewell betore we part in this world for ever !’ 

“ How those words of hers went to my heart! [ saw that she was right, 
and kissed ber and told her so. 

“She asked me to stay with her, and I promised that I would; and 
then [ went down stairs and fetched him up. 

“ He stood beside the bed, and hastily pulling aside the curtain, asked 
her how site dared to leave his house. 

** Thomas,’ returned she, looking calmly at him, ‘do not make my last 
hour a bitter one! I would fain part in peace, and here’s my hand in 
token of it! Fare-ye-well, Thomas, and forgive me all my faults and all 
my shortcomings, for I can see well enough now, that we are poor, imper- 
fect creatures, and I freely forgive you, so may God have mercy on my 
soul!" 

“As she saul these words, I saw her head falling backwards. I stood 
on the other side of the bed, and I put myarm round her to support her, 
and she laid her head upon my bosom. Those were her last words. In 
less than five minutes her spirit had departed from this world. 

“ Thomas had taken the had which she held out to him, and he kept iy 
in his till she was dead—but he said not a word. Tt was too much even 
for him, and with his other hand he took out his blue cotton handker- 
chief and wiped away a tear or two; and that was no more than any one 
might expect, for it was a very affecting death-bed, and people say that 
it wus not without its effect even on him. But of that I can say nothing 
from my own knowledge, for we had none of us anything to do with 
him after the funeral. 

“She lies, poor thing, in the dale-church, just beside her own young 
mother; and it is somewhat remarkable that they were, within one week, 
each other's age, and, within a few days, also was she buried just two 
years after her own marriage. 

* Her death cat us all up sadly : and [cannot say that it did me any good, 
when, three months afterwards, Thomas Kirkenshaw put up on her grave a 
tine head-stone thatcost a deal of money, on which he called her ‘his be- 
loved wife, and himself‘ a sorrowing husband.’ ” 

Such was the history of poor Agnes Satterthwaite, a dale-beauty and 
heiress; a history which affected me greatly when I heard it, and in which 
I quite agreed with good Mrs. Swailes, that Agues made a wrong choice, 
and that choosing wrong in marriage ia the greatest misfortune that can 
in 1 i any woman, ; 


— 
(Lr WATS? —_— , > 

MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 

Cie Date of Life; a Love Story. By Charles Dickens. Bradbury and 
By iiis 
hie 1 est feature of our current literature is its reverence for the af- 
fections rt are varded not only as the influences which adorn and 
sweeten ¢ , butas those which dignify and sustain it. The sensi- 
vere ! the dependency of Love, though they be 
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—more than a queen! for she was not celestial—sufficient to herself—free 
dispenser of her bounty. It is not by what Love demands, but by what 
it surrenders, that we compute its wealth. If from its power over others 
we learn that it is royal,—it is its power over Self that shows us it is di- 
vine. 

Such a creed invests the humblest lot with poetry and purpose. The 
sword whose very gleam is protection,—the words that sink like seeds of 
power into the gencral heart,—the forms of beauty in whose mirror the 
mind beholds its ideal—these are at the command of few. But all may 
love. Here is the truth that consecrates equally the most secluded and 
most stirring aspects of lite ;—endows the frail grave of womanhood with 
more than warrior’s courage, and secures to her a more glorious conquest. 
To all, this source of sublime action is imparted. The spheres may differ 
from each other in their magnitude and in the extent of their orbit;—but 
the essence of their glory is the same. 

There is a bond, too, between the aifections and genius on which the 
mere pride of intellect may fitly ponder. The sympathies cannot, indeed, 
create a mental capacity,—but where it exists they may vivify, direct and 
inform it. Itaccepts them as genial postulates; and seeks for their corro- 
boratious and their symbols in the world of experience. : : 

To few living writers are we more indebted than to Mr. Dickens for 
lessons in the Philosophy of the Heart. His graphic portraiture, whole- 
some feeling, and practical morality are alike the prodacts of his manly 
sympathy. From the same cause is derived his singular power of ren- 
dering external objects the emblems of social feeling. It is thus that his 
winds mutter or discourse,—that his trees wave to the modulation of a 


sentiment,—that his streets mantle themselves in a winter fog asin a gar- | 


ment,—and the bright windows of his houses laugh in the sunshine. A 
poet of pure imagination he can scarcely be called; for imagination com- 
mences with the elements of human nature, and selects from the outward 
world such forms as are necessary to their ideal embodiment. Mr. Dick- 
ens, on the contrary, begins with life as it is. He omits none of its acci- 
dents or temporary peculiarities. He is accurate te a button on the great- 
coats of his heroes. Objective existence first arrests his atteution,—and 
by the power of his sympathies he dives into the motives beneath. He 
travels trom the circumference to the centre. He is the Poet of the Ac- 
tual. 
“The Battle of Life” will sustain its author’s reputation. Itis the best 
Christinas book he has given us since his “Carol.” If inferior to that in 
rapidity of movement and dramatic force, it is more poetical in both its 
treatment and its aim. Like the former, it is a growth—not a manutac- 
ture; and has been written under a nobler stimulus than that of trade 
success. Nor is it wanting in those happy indiyidualities of character 
which we take at once into our confidence and regard. ; 
Grace and Marion are the two daughters of Dr. Jeddler. Marion the 
younger is betrothed to Alfred Heatisfield, a ward of the Doctor,—in 
whose house the young man has resided since childhood. The story 
opens on the anniversary of Marion's birth. It is, however, a 7 of sep- 
aration. Alfred, having attained his majority, is on the point of startin 
for the coutinent; it beiug the wish of his deceased parent that he shonl 
study in the fureign schools of medicine. After a dance under the apple- 
tree, the fruit of which is being gathered, the young student becomes the 
subject of conversation between Grace and Marion. The tone of the for- 
mer is earnest and affectionate: that of the latter—Alfred’s betrothed— 
careless almost to levity. Their discourse is interrupted by the entrance 


of their father. Our first extract thus introduces all the leading persons | 


with the exception of the lover himself and one Michael Warden, Esy., 
his subsequent rival :— ’ ’ 
“Tt was agreeable to see the graceful figures of the blooming sisters, 


twined together, lingering among the trees, conversing thus, with | 


earnestness opposed to lightness, yet with love responding tenderly to 
love. And it was very curious indeed to see the younger sister’s eyes 
suffused with tears; and something fervently and deeply felt, breaking 
through the artfulness of what she said, and striving with it painfully. 
The difference between them in respect of age, could not exceed four 
yearsat most: but Grace, as often happens in such cases, when no mo- 
ther watches over both [the Doctor’s wife was dead], seemed, in her 
geutle care of ber young sister, and in the steadiness of her devotion to 
her, older than she was ; and more removed in course of nature, from all 
competition with her, or participation, otherwise than through her sym- 
pathy and true affection, in her wayward fancies, than their ages seemed to 
warrant. Great character of mother, that even in this shadow, and faint 
reflection of it, purities the heart, and raises the exalted nature nearer to 
the angels! The Doctor's reflections, as he looked after them, and heard 
the purport of their discourse, were limited, at first to certain merry me- 
ditations on the folly of all loves and likiugs, and the idle imposition prac- 
tised on themselves by young people, who believed, for a moment, that 
there could be anything serious in such bubbles, and were always unde- 
ceived—always ! But the home-adorning, self-denying qualities of Grace, 
and her sweet temper, so geutle and retiring, yet ineluding so much con- 
stancy and bravery of spirit, seemedall expressed to him in the contrast 
between her quiet household figure and that of his younger and more 
beantiful child ; and he was sorry for her sake—sorry for them both— 
that life should be such a very ridiculous business asit was. The Doe- 
tor never dreamed of inquiring whether his children, or either of them, 
helped in any way to mabe the scheine a serious one. But then he wasa 
Philosopher. A kind and generous man by nature, he had stumbled, by 
chance, over that common Philosoph er’s stone (much more easily dis- 
covered than the object of the alchomist’s researches), which sometimes 
trips up kind and generous men, and has the fatal property of turning 
gold to dross,and every precious thing to poor account. ‘ Britain ! 
cried the Doctor, ‘ Britain! Halloa ! A small man with an uncommonly 
sour and discontented face, emerged from the house, and returned to this 
call the unceremonious acknowledgment of ‘ Now then!’ Where’s the 
breakfast table ?’ said the Doctor. ‘ In the house,’ returned Britain. ‘ Are 
you going to spread it out here, as you were told lastnight?’ said the Doc- 
tor, ‘ Don’t you know that there are gentlemen coming? That there’s busi- 
ness to be fies this morning, before the coach comes by? That it is 
a very particular occasion?’ ‘I couldn't do anything, Doctor Jeddler, 
till the women had done getting in the apples, could I?’ said Britain, his 
voice rising with his reasoning, sothat it was very loud at last. ‘ Well, 
have they done now ?’ returned the Doctor, looking at his watch, and 
clapping his hands. ‘ Come! make haste ! where’s Clemency !’ ‘ Here 
am I, Mister,’ said a voice from one of the ladders, which a pair of 
clumsy feet descended briskly. ‘It’s all done now. _ Clear away, gals. 
Everything shall be ready for you in a half a minute, Mister.’ E 

“ With that she began to bustle about most vigorously ; presenting, as 
she did so, an appearance sufficiently peculiar to justify a word of intro- 
duction. She was about thirty years old; and had a sufficiently plump 
and cheerful face, though it was twisted up into an odd expression of 
tightness that made it comical. But the extraordinary homeliness of her 
gait and manner would have superseded any face in the world. To 
say that she had two left legs, and somebody else’s arms; and that all 





Miss,’ to Marion, ‘I kiss your hand.’—Which he did. ‘And I wish you, 
—which he might or might not, for he didn’t look, at first sight, like a 
gentleman troubled with many warm out pourings of son), in behalf of 
other —— a hundred happy returns of this auspicious day.’ ‘ Haha 
ha! laughed the Doctor, thoughtfully, with his hands in his pockets. 
‘ The great farce in a hundred acts!’ ‘You wouldn’t, I am sure,’ said 
Mr. Suitchey, standing a small professional blue bag against one leg of 
the table,’ cut the great farce short for this actress, at all events, Dr. Jed- 
ler.’ + No,’ returned the Doctor. God forbid ! ‘ May ehe live'tolaugh 
ut it, a8 long as she can laugh, and then say, with the French wit,’ the 
farce is ended ; draw the curtain.” ‘The French wit,’ said Mr. Snitchey, 
peeping sharply into his blue bag,‘was wrong, Dr. Jeddler; and your 
philosophy is altogether wrong, depend upon it, as I have often told you. 
Nothing serious in life! What do you call law?’ ¢ A joke,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘Did you ever go to law?’ asked Mr. Snitchey, looking out of 
the blue bag. ‘Never,’ returnedthe Doctor. ‘If you ever do,’ said Mr. 
Snitchey, ‘ B pea you'll alter that opinion.’ Craggs, who seemed t6 be 
represented by Suitchey, and to be conscious of little orno separate ex- 
istence or pesmeasl individuality, offered a remark of his own in this place 

It involved the only idea of which he did not stand seized and 
|in equal moieties with Snitchey ; but he had some partners in it among 
the wise men of the world. ‘It's made a good deal tee easy,’ said Mr. 

Craggs. ‘ Law is?’ ask od the Doctor. * Yes,’ said Mr. Craggs, ‘ everything 
is. ‘Everything appears to be made too easy, now-a-days. It's the vice 
of these times. If the world is a joke (I am not prepared to it sn’t), 
it ought to be made a very difficult joke tocrack. Itought tobe as hard 
_astruggle, Sir, as possible. That is the intention. But it’s being made 
far too easy. Weare oiling the gates of life. They ought to be rusty. 
We shall have them beginning to turn, soon, with a smooth sound. 
Whereas they ought to grate upon their hingas, Sir.’ Mr. Cragga seemed 
positively to grate upon his own hinges as he delivered this opinion ; to 
which he communicated immense etfect—being a cold, hard, dry man, 
dressed in grey and white, like a flint; with small twinkles in his eyes 
as if something struck sparks out ofthem. The three natural kingdoms, 
indeed, had each a fanciful representative among this brotherh 
putants: for Snitchey was like a magpie or a raven (only notso sleek)- 
and the Doctor had a streaked face like a winter-pippin, with here and 
there a dimple to express the peckings of the birds, and a very little bit 
of pigtail behind, that stood for the stalk.” 

Of all these personages, we suspect that “Clemency” will be the popu- 


lar character of the book. Mr. Dickens has seldom more felicitously 
shown 








The soul of beauty in things common. 
There are subsequent appearances of her in the volume, wherein she 
plays one of those natural parts that, from time to time, in the sketching 
of Mr. Dickens, redeem its general exaggeration,—and in which the cari- 
cature of this very introduction is softened away into probability and 
truth —To Alfred, who appears next on the scene, the author has allot- 
ted but small share if the dialogue. He says suilicient, however, to indi- 
cate the generosity and trustfulness of his disposition, and to vindicate his 
ber to Marion’s attachment. The first section of the book concludes 
with his departure. 
| Three years have elapsed when the story is resumed, About thia 
| time, the Michael Warden before mentioned is presented to the reader. 
; We encounter him at the office of his solicitors, Messrs. Snitchey and 
Craggs. According to their evidence, his circumstances are in an embar- 
| rassed condition—the result of past prodigality ; and his absence from the 
kingdom is deemed necessary to his personal freedom. At the close of 
the interview, he astonishes und alarms the firm by announcing bis love 
for Marion, and his intention, if he can, to persuade her to an chapeinns. 
His hopes of success are founded on his observation of Marion’s uneasiness 
asthe time draws near for Alfred’s return—whence he infers her distaste 
to the engagement between them ; and the worthy solicitors are induced, 
by prudential motives,—and by asuspicion that their client has misinter- 
pret.d the maiden,—to conceal his intentions. Warden, nevertheless, 
succeeds in persuading Marion to grant him secret interviews ;—the pur- 
pose of which is not immediately disclosed. 
Shall we somewhat anticipate the narrative? Grace—the serene and 

| noble Grace—loves the man to whom her sister is affianced. Every re- 

velation of the truth she is careful to suppress:—it is discovered by the 
watchful atfection of Marion. This being premised, the pathos and beauty 
of the elder sister’s bearing in the following quotation will be cndeodiin’ 
The Doctor has just conveyed to his daughters the news of Alfred’s ap- 
proaching return :— ; 





‘Doctor Jeddler, in spite of his system of philosophy—which he was 
continually contradicting and denying in practice, but more famous phi- 
losophers have done that—could not help having as much interest in the 
return of his old ward and pupil, as if it had been a serious event. So he 
sat himself down in his easy pa again, stretched out his slippered feet 
| once more upou the rug, read the letter over and over a great many times, 

and talked it over more times still. ‘Ah! the day was,” said the Doctor, 
looking at the fire, “ when you and he, Grace, used to trot about arm-in- 
arm, in his holiday time, like acouple of walking dolls. You remember?” 
“LT remember,” she answered, with her pleasant laugh, and plying her 
needle busily. ‘This day month, indeed !” mused the Doctor. “That 
hardly seems a twelve-month ago. And where was my little Marion 
then! “ Never far from her sister,” said Murion, cheerily, “‘ however 
| little. Grace was everything to me, even when she was a young child 
| herself.” “True, Puss, true,” returned the Doctor. “She was a staid 
| little woman, was Grace, and a wise housekeeper, and a busy, quiet 
| pleasant body ; bearing with our humours and anticipating our wishes, 
und always ready to forget her own, even in those times. [never knew 
you positive or obstinate, Grace, my darling, even then, on any subject 
bat one.” “Tam afraid I have changed sadly for the worse, since,” 
\laughed Grace, still busy at her work. ‘“ What was that onc, father?” 
| Alfred, of course,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Nothing would serve you but 
you must be called Alfred’s wife; so we called you Alfred’s wife; ana 
you liked it better, I believe (odd as it seems now,) than being called a 
Duchess, if we could have made you one.” ‘ indeed!” said Grace, 
placidly. ‘ Why don’t you remember?” inpuired the Doctor. “I think 
| Tremember something of it,” she returned, “but not much. It’s so long 
ago.”’ And as she sat at work, she hummed the burden of an old song, 
which the Doctor liked. “ Alfred will find a real wife soon,” she said, 
breaking off; “and that will be a happy time indeed for all of us. My 
three years’ trust is nearly at an end, Marion. It has been a very easy 
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four limbs seemed to be out of joint, and to start from perfectly wrong | 


places when they were set in motion; is to offer the mildest outline of | 


the reality. To say that she was perfectly content and satisfied with | 
these arrangements, and regarded them as being no business of hers, and 
took her arms and legs as they came, and allowed them to dispose of 


one. I shall tell Afred, when I give you back to him, that you have loved 
him dearly all the time, and that he has never once needed by good ser- 
vices. May I tell him so, love?” “Tell him, dear Grace,’ replied 
Marion, * that there never was a trust so generally, nobly, steadfastly 
discharged ; and that I have loved you, all the time, dearer and dearer 
every day ; and oh! how dearly now!” “ Nay,” said her cheerful sister, 
returning her embrace, “ I can scarcely tell him that; we will leave my 
deserts to Alfred’s imagination. It will be liberal enough, dear Marion ; 
like your own.” With that she resumed the work she had for a moment 
laid down, when her sister spoke so fervently: and with it the old song 
the Doctor liked tohear. And the Doctor, still reposing in his easy chair, 
with his slipperad feet stretched out before him on the rug, listened to 


themselves just as it happened, is to render faint justice to her equani- the tune, and beat time on his knee with Alfred’s letter, and looked at 


mity. Her dress was a prodigious pair of self-willed shoes, that never 
wanted to go where her feet went; blue stockings; a printed gown of | 
many colours, and the most hideous pattern procurable for money ; and | 
a white apron. She always wore short sleeves, and always had, by 
some accident, grazed elbows, in which she took so lively an interest that 
she was continually trying to turn them round and get impossible views 
of them. In general, a little cap perched somewhere on her head; though 
it was rarely to be met with in the place usually oceapied in other sub- 


clean, and maintained a kind of dislocated tidiness. Indeed her laudabie 
anxiety to be tidy and compact in her own conscience as well as in the 
public eye gave rise to one of her most startling evolutions, which was to 
grasp herself sometimes by a sort of wooden handle (part of her clothing, 
and familiarly called a busk,) and wrestle as it were with her garments, 
until they fell into a svyinmetrical arrangement. Such, in outward form 
and garb, was Clemency Newcome ; who was supposed to have uncon- 
sciously originated a corruption of her own Christian name, from Clem- 
entina (but nobody knew, for the deaf old mother, a very phenomenon of 
age, Whom she had supported almost from a child, was dead, and she had 
no other relation); who new busied herself in preparing the table ; and 
who stood, at intervals, with her bare red arms crossed, rubbing her gra- 
zed elbows with opposite hands, and staring at it very composedly, until 
she suddenly remembered something else it wanted, ind jogged off to 
fetch it. ‘Here are them two law yers a-coming, Mister! 
cy,in atone of no very great good-will. ‘ Alia 


’ said Clemen- 
” cried the Doctor, ad- 


vancing tothe gate to meet them. ‘Good morning, good morning 
Grace, my dear! Marion! Here are Messrs. Snitchey an! Craggs. W here's 
Alfred 1?’ * He'll be back directly, father, no doubt, anid Grace. * Tle 


has had so much to do this morning in his preparations for departure, that 
he was up and out by daybreak Good morning, genticmen. 


‘ Ladies ! 
said Mr. Snitcbey, ‘For Self aud Craggs,'’ who bowed,‘ good morning 





his two daughters, and thought that among the many trifles of the trifling 
world, these trifies were agreeable enough.’ 

The Doctor gives a ball in honour of Alfred’s return ,—and in the high 
tide ofits merriment Marion disappears suddenly from her home—and is 
no more heard of for six long years.—The rationale of this absence we 
would have it distinctly understood that we refuse to defend. In work- 
ing out a beautiful example of the battles that may be fought and won in 
the human heart, the author has done so by incidents about as improb- 
able as he could well have contrived, so as to give them any colouring of 
real modern existence. This is a fault very common with Mr. Dickeus 
The inner truth of his story is well and touchingly evolved—but might 
have been experssed by an outer truth as well. The whole story of Ma- 
rion’s residence with her aunt and near her father’s house for six long 
years,—mourned as a lost one, while marriage and birth, and all the com- 
mon accidents that restore the sunshine of her vacated home, had taken 
place aud long since prepared the way for her return,—yearning, too, all 
the time for that home and her sister’s embrace with a love which was 
the thirst of her nature,—is a piece of extravagance which, amid great 
sentimental beauty, shows great constructive carelessness. To return, 
however.—In that interval Alfred has found consolation in the love of 
Grace. On the anniversary of their wedding-day—which also is that of 
Mariou’s birth-day—she is at length to receive that revelation of her Sis- 
ter’s fate, the concealment of w hich, after she knew the story, was likely, 
we should think, to form the puzzle of all her former life—as it had so 
long made its pain. 


The story is very touching, nevertheless :— 


“* Alfred,’ said Grace raising her head quickly at these words. ihe 

sun is going down. You have not forgotten what Lam to know before ig 
“ t pe . . . -ar , , , 

sets ‘You are to know the truth of Marion's history, my love,’ he an- 


swered. ‘ All the truth,’ she said, imploringly ‘Nothing veiled from me, 
That was the promise Was it not? ‘It was,’ he answer- 


vd. ‘ Before the suu weat down on Marion’s b rthday. Aad you eve i, 


any tnore. 


ofdis, . 
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Alfred, itis sinking fast.’ He put his arm about her waist; and, looking 
steadily into her eyes, rejoined, ‘ That truth is not reserved so long for 
me to tell, dear Grace. It is to come from other lips.’ 
she faintly echoed. ‘Yes. I know your constant heart, | know how 
brave you are, | know that to youa word of preparation is enough. 


You 
have said truly, that the time is come. It is. 


Tell me that yeu have 


present fortitude to bear a trial—a surprise—a shock: and the messen- | 


ger is waiting at the gute.’ * What messenger?’ she said. ‘And whut 
intelligence does he bring?’ ‘I am pledged,’ he answered her, preserv 
ing his steady look, ‘tosay no more. Do you think you understand me?’ 
‘1am afraid to think,’ she said. There was that emotion in his face, de- 
spite its steady gaze, which frightened her. Again she hid her own face 


on his shoulder, trembling, and entreating him to pause—a moment. | 
When you have firmness to receive the messenger, | 


Courage, my wife ! 
the messenger is waiting at the gate 
birthday. Courage, courage, Grace!’ 
at him, told ies che was ready. 


The sun is setting on Marion's 
She raised her head, and, looking 


at home, that it was wonderful to see. He took the child with hin. 
She called her back—she bore the lost girl’s name—and pressed her to her 
bosom. The little creature being released again, sped after him, and Grace 
was left alone. She knew not what she dreaded or what hoped; but re- 
mained there, motiouless, looking at the porch by which they had disap- 
peared. Ah! what was that emerging from its shadow ; standing on its 
threshold ! that figure, with its white garments rustling in the evening 
air; its head laid down upon her father’s breast, and pressed against its 
to his loving heart! Oh, God! was it a vision that came bursting from 
the old man’s arms, and with a cry, and with a waving of its hands, and 
with a wild precipitation of itself upon her in its boundless love, sank down 
in her embrace! ‘Oh, Marion, Marion! Oh, my sister! Oh, my heart’s 
dear love! Oh, joy and happiness unutterable, so to meet again !’ 

“Tt was no dream, no phantom conjured up by hope and fear, but Mar- 
ion, sweet Marion! So beautiful, so happy, so unalloyed by care and 
trial, so elevated and exalted in her loveliness, that as the setting sun 
shone brightly on her upturned face, she might have been a spirit visiting 


the earth upon some healing mission. Clinging to her sister, who had 


‘From other lips!’ | 


As she stood, aud looking upon him | 
going away, her face was so like Marion’s as it had been in her later days | 


sake of one being compromises the rights of another is, after all’ but an 
affectionate selfishness. Further‘ we are not altogether satisfied with 
Alfred’s readiness to accept the substitution. Still, the intention of 
the tale may atone even for these faults in developement. The feelings 
inculcated will rectify many mistakes in the manner of their exhibition 
Though thoughtful and benevolent, the book is an approprizte memorial, 
of * Merry Chrismas:’’—for who but the wise te good car be light- 
hearted !—Its lessons, in whatsover language told, are of those which, 
| rightly interpreted, make not ouly “ Happy New Years,”’ but happy lite- 
| times for the readers. 


| 
| 
| 


SS —e 
| GENERAL TOM THUMB IN COURT. 
From Punch. 
MEETS THE GENIUS OF BRITAIN AT THE 
DANCES HIS HORNPIPE} SINGS ** YANKEE DOODLE,” 
REWARDED, 

There was nothin more said at that time about Gracious Majesty’s goin 
to New York; but I could see she sot thinkin on it; and I could see now 
and then she looked tenderlike at the corner of her beautiful bright eyes at 
| Prince Albert, who did seem a leetle streaked—for I’ve heerd he’s not so 

good a sailor as a sea-gull—jist a leetle streaked at the notion of crossing 
the Atlantic. So kinder like to relieve him, I thought I’d change the con- 
| versation. Givin my cup and sarcer to an Honour-Maid, | sot with one 
knee across the tother—I could see Governor Barnum was a trifle ryled at 
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this, and kept shakin his head anJ pussin up his mouth like a rabbit’s, while | 
I sot, and said to | 


{I kept a pattin my right calf—not mindin him a grain. 
| the Prince—* Royal Highness,” ses I, “ anything doin at the Playhouses ?”’ 
| Well, I could see in a minute [’d put my foot into the milk-pan. 
| Honour-Maids looked, on a sudden, as if they’d lost their week’s pocket- 
| money: and as tur Barnum, he lifted up his eyebrows for all the world like 
the arches of Waterloo Bridge. Well, I seed that somehow I’d taken the 
wrong turnin; and therefore, being an independent American, it wasn’t for 
me to go back. In course, | repeated the question. “ Anything doin atthe 
| playhouses 2?” ses I. 
| Whereupon, a Maid-of-Honour,a makin believe to cross behind me for the 


All the | 
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qvets of feathers are used to ornament the mores brochés in gold or allver 
each confined by an ornament of precious stone; for drévecs of gre; ri 
Simplicity feud/ages of ribbou are intermixed with Lovillonnés of wll : 
black and white lace is univ ersally worn in deep flounces ; for young vs 
dies taffelas dresses are trimmed with crape flounces pinked; as pos. Ta 
nine are put on iu tiers of three and three, and form a pretty light as ie 


as bouffante trimming. 

In evening dresses the skirts offer more variety than the corszece- 
berthes and revers are so much in favour as to preponderate over oe pone 
sages drapés; the sleeves remain short and small, and indeed are mallets 
covered by trimming of the corsage. For morning dresses there is deeok 
variety in the make cf the sleeves; some are @ 7 Amadis, and others tight 
with pretty jockeys, or wide deep sleeves fulled into a deep wristhand. 
or almost tight, ending at the elbow, or wide and open jestonnés, or hiped 
at the bottom, &c. Under the name of passementerie, a variet 
trimmings are constantly introduced ; those forming foliage in y af 
a very rich effect on satms, moires antique 5 
fringes headed by a crate dentelle. 

Black veivet is always used en negligé, whilst colours ave reserved tor 
dress ; these are trimmed with lace ; the point @ Vaiguille is much 
with the colour oreille d’ours as well as deep blue. Ft 
able for trimming dresses at this moment of 
mantelets and sorties are lined throughout wit 
serves its pre-eminence for soirées; sable is fashionable for pelisses and 
mutts ; they are worn a little larger than last year. 

Satin capotes are much used for morning wear, 
iulle boil 


of new 
} elvet have 
s,and other rich materials, asalso 


1 worn, 
Furs are also fashion- 
—_ and white satin, whilst 
1 ermine, which always pre- 


many are covered with 
usttonnee ; Coloured blondes matchmg the bonnets are also tashion- 
able; plain velvets are lined with a different colour, and feathers to cor- 
respond. Ribbon and figured velours epinglé are used to ornament the in- 
terior of bonnets. ; 

_ Flowers will be universally worn this season; various new coifures are 
introduced, some of the prettiest are the wreaths Luisa formed of marine 
flowers and coral; the Norma of feuillage and gold, the vierge, a wreath of 
white rose buds, or a very narrow cordon on the forehead, and pendant 
flexible flowers at the sides, sparkling with precious stones. ‘ 


dropped upon aseat, and bent down over her: and smiling through her kittle-holder or toasting-fork, | can’t say which, ses in my ear—*“ If you love 
tears, and kneeling close before her, with both arms twining round her, | me, Gen'ral, not a word about them low places. We never think about 
and never turning for an instant from her face: and with the glory of | playhouses here. If you love me,’—this she ses twice, and the words 





the setting sun upon her brow, and with the soft tranquillity of evening | 


gathering around them: Marion at length broke silence; her voice, so 
calm, low, clear, and pleasant, well-tuned to the time. ‘ When this was 
my dear home, Grace, as it will be now, again—’ ‘Stay, my sweet love! 
Amoment! Oh Marion, to hear you speak again.’ She could not bear 
the voice she loved so well, at first. ‘When this was my dear home, 
Grace, as it will be néw, again, I loved him from my soul. I loved him 
most devotedly. I would have died for him, though | was so young. I 
never slighted his affection inmy secret breast, fur one brief instant. It 
was far beyond all price to me. Although it is so long ago, and past 
and gone, and everything is wholly changed, I could not bear to think 
that you, who love so well, should think I did not truly love him ounce. I 
never loved him better, Grace, than when he left this very scene upon 
this very day. I never loved him better, dear one, than I did that night 


when I left here.’ Her sister, bending over her, could only look into | 


her face, and hold her fast. ‘But he had gained, unconsciously,’ said 


Marion, with a gentle smile, ‘another heart before | knew that I had one | 


to givehim. That heart—yours, my sister—was so yielded up, in all its 
other tenderness, to me; was so devoted, and so noble; that it plucked 
ita love away, and kept its secret from all eyes but mine—Ah! what 
other eyes were quickened by such tenderness and gratitude !—and was 
content to sacrifice itself to me. But I knew something of its depths. 
I knew the struggle it had made. 
him, and his appreciation of it, let him love me as he would. I knew 
the debt Lowedit. L[had its great example every day before me. What 
you had done for me, | knew that I could do, Grace, if [ would, for you. 
{ never laid my head down on my pillow, but | prayed with tears to do 
it. I never laid my head down on my pillow, but [ thought of Alfred’s 
own words. on the day of his departure, and how truly he had said (for I 


knew that, by you) that there were victories gained every day in strug: | 


gling hearts to which these fields of battle were as nothing. 
“Thinking more and more upon the great endurance cheerfully sustain- 
ed, and never known or cared for, that there must be every day and houn 
in that great strife of which he spoke, my trial seemed light and easyr 
and He who kuows our hearts, my dearest, at this moment, and wh: 
knows there is no drop of bitterness or grief—of anything but unmixeo 
happiness—in mine, enabled me tomake the resolution that I never would 
be Alfred’s wife. That he should be my brother, and your husband, id 
the course I took could bring that happy end to pass; but that Lnevef 
would (Grace, I then loved him dearly, dearly!) be his wite! ‘Ob, Mar 
rion! oh, Marion!’ ‘I had tried to seem indifferent to him.’ and she pres- 


sed her sister's face against her own; ‘but that was hard, and you were | 


always his true advocate. I had tried to tell you of my resolution, but 
you would never hear me; you would never understand me. 
was drawirg near for his return. 
intercourse between us wasrenewed. I knew thatone great pang, under- 
gone at that time, would save a lengthened agony to all of us. 


The time 


and which has made us both so happy, Grace! I wrote to good Aunt 


Martha, for arefuge in her house: I did not then tell her all, but some- 


thing of my story, and she freely promised it. While I was contesting 
that step with myself, and with my love of you and home, Mr. Warden, 
brought here by an accident, became, for some tine, our companion.’ ‘1 
have sometimes feared of late years, thatthis might have been,’ exclaimed 
her sister, and her countenance was ashy-pale. ‘You never loved him— 
and you married him in your self-sacritice to me!‘ He was then,’ said 
Marion, drawing her sister close to her, ‘on the eve of going secretly 
away fora long time. He wrote to me, after leaving here; told me what 
his condition and prospects really were; and offered me his hand. 
told me he had seen I was not happy in the prospect of Alfred’s return. 
I believe he thought my heart had no part in that contract ; perhaps thought 


I might have loved him once, and did not then; perhaps thought that | 


when [I tried to seem indifferent, I tried to hide indifference—l1l cannot 
tell. But 1 wished that you should feel me wholly lost to Alfred—hope- 
Jess to him—dead. Do you understand me, love!’ Her sister looked in- 
to her face attentively. She seemed in doubt. ‘I saw Mr. Warden, and 
contided in his honour; charged him with my secret, on the eve of his 
and my departure. He keptit. Do you understand me, dear ?’ 

“Grace looked confusedly upon her. She scarcely seemed to hear. ‘ My 
love, my sister!’ said Marion, ‘ recal your thoughts a moment; listen to 
me. Do not look so strangely on me. There are countries, dearest, 
where those who would abjure a misplaced passion, or would strive 
against some cherished feeling of their hearts and conquer it, retire into 
a hopeless solitude, and close the world against themselves and worldly 
loves and hopes for ever. When women do so, they assume that name 
which is so dear to you and me, and call each other Sisters. But there 
may be sisters, Grace, who, in the broad world out of doors, and under- 
neath its free sky, and in its crowded places and among its busy life, and 
trying to assist and cheer it and to do some good,—learn the same lesson; 
and, with hearts still fresh and young, and open to all happiness and means 
of happiness, can say the battle is long past, the victory long won. And 
sncha one am I! You understand me now ?’ Still she looked fixedly upon 
her, and made no reply. ‘ Oh Grace, dear Grace,’ said Marion, clinging 
yet more tenderly and fondly to that breast from which she had been so 
long exiled, ‘ if you were not a happy wife and mother—if I had no little 
namesake here—if Alfred my kind brother, were not your own fond hns- 
band—from whence could J derive the ecstacy I feel to-night! Butas I 
left here, so L have returned. My heart has known no other love, my 
hand has never been bestowed apart from it, Lam still your maiden sister: 
unmarried, unbetrothed: your own old loving Marion, in whose affection 
you exist alone, and have no partner, Grace!’ She understood her now. 
Her face relaxed: sobs came to her relief; and falling on her neck sho 
wept and wept, and folded her as if she were a child again. When they 
were more composed, they found that the Doctor, and his sister good Amut 
Martha, were standing near at hand, with Alfred.” 

The Doctor is converted. ‘1 will not tell,” savs Mr. Dickens, “how 
serious he found that world to be in which some love, deep anchored, is 
the portion of all human creatares ; nor how such a trifle as the absence of 
one little unit in the great absurd account had stricken him to the ground:” 
Michael Warden, it is intimated, eventually married Marion,—* the prid 
and honour of that country side.” 

The fine purpose of this book makes us unwilling to dwell long upon 
the obvious improbability of the narrative. Itis a more seri us objection 
Marion hal no right to transfer Alfred to her sister, « 
speculation of his ultimate happiness. 
gation than her sister’s happiness. 
staked the dearest interests of life. 
whether one so} 


‘ven on 
His claim was a more sacred obli- 
Ou the fideli of Marion he had 


ty 
Weare almost « omy lled to question 


blind to the duties of love realized it power We con- 
tent our ha. mple prote st, beea ise we belive that Mr. Di is 
has erred in haste. Absorbed by the leading idea of self-sacriti 
overtlor 


< the moral incongruities of his story The dey 
5 d 


1 knew its high, inestimable worth to | 


I felt that 1 must act, betore the daily | 


I knew | 
that if | went away then, that the end must follow which has followed, | 


He | 


the 


| seemed to run for the first time like melted butter over my heart—* If you 
| love me, ax about the Opera.” 
I was a leetle streaked at this, as I know'd nothin of the Opera ; and 
should have liked to obligate the pretty eritter that looked down, like a 
| nosegay of flesh, upon me. Howsomever, jist as | was goin to start some- 
| thing, she ses—“ Hush! here’s the company comin.” 
| The door was thrown open, and the Lord-in-Waitin—him as I spoke of, 
with the flower-beds worked upon his coat skirts—showed in sich a crowd 
| of ladies and gentlemen; and Gracious Majesty smiied, and curtseyed in the 
| affablest way to every one on’em. ‘ Who are these critters ?” ses I, ina 
whisper, to Lady Dorcas—tor I'd pinched her arm, and she’d told me her 
name was Dorcas—** Who are these ?”’ 
“They are all of em authors, and artists, and musicians, and players, and 
| philosophers, and people of that sort,’ ses Lady Dorcas. 
to see us oncea week : but then they’re smuggled up the back-stairs, and so 
the mob, that is, the people, you see, Gen’ral, never know nothing of the 
matter.’ 
“Why not?” ses I. Gracious Majesty aint ashamed of ’em, eh ?” 
| Not exactly ashamed,” ses Lady Dorcas. “Still, you see, in the station 
that we hold, we must keep up appearances.” Well, | was goin to make 
answer; but the handsum critter looked so knowin at me, and made sich 
a cherry-hob with her lips, that, I felt it—I hadn’t a word to throw ata 


dog. 





| 
| to 


5 
Well, [ sot for at least ten minutes, and not a soul of ’em said a syllable 
me. At last my blood began to bile, and [ ses to Lady Dorcas, ses I— 
“ My dander’s risin. The authors and painters, and philosophers, as you 
call the critters, think no more of me, than if I was one of theirselves.” 
Whereupon Lady Dorcas smiled so, my heart opened at it, and said, 
«* Envy, dear Gen’ral, nothin but envy.” 
Well Gracious Majesty was smilin and talkin to all of °em by turns and 
| I thought I’d ax some of their names, that I might put down all about tneir- 
selves and families and make a book on it—as I’m doin—to sell. “ Who's 


© They all come | 


| 








} 


' 





| 


} 


that good-tempered looking gen’lman,” says I, “talking to Gracious Ma- | 


jesty ¢”” 

| “That,” ses Lady Dorcas,“ is Mr Edwin Landseer ; 
painter. He’s a great favourite here ; 
cially the lapdogs and parrots.”’ 

Well, I guess [ should have known that, if Lady Dorcas hadn't told 
me so. For there was two or three of the Queen’s spanels, that no soon- 
er seed him, than they run yelping away from him; they thought—cun- 
nin critters !—he'd come for a sittin. 

“Who's that ?”’ ses I, as a tallish, slimmish gen’lemen came in, and the 
Queen shook him by the hand very hearty.‘ Who’s that!” 

Lady Dorcas lowered her voice, and puttin her rosebud mouth to ee | 
ear—L thought my heart would have beat through my busum—she said, 


ne’s our domestic 
always paintin’ some of us, espe- 


ready.” 

“Well, I'd heerd a good deal of him, and as we'd both been on the 
stage, [ telt a kinder sort of curiosity in him. ‘A very pleasin sort of 
human,’ ses [; * introduce him.” 

“ Bye-and-bye,” says Lady Dorcas 
|} with him.” 

* And does Macready come often here !”’ ses 1. 

“ Blees you, Gen’ral! every week,” ses her Ladyship. ‘‘ He comes to 
read Shakspeare to the Queenand the Prince; but’’—bere Dorcas looked 
| solemn agin—* you musn’t say [ told you; it would be as much as my 
| place is worth.” 

“Why not!” ses I. 

“Whi, the fact is Gen’ral it’s agreed in the Palace that we should vote 
| the English drama and English pleyers low; bat—natar will prevail, 
| Gen’ral—we can't help lovin Shakspeare, and thei as plays him best. 

We've tried to get the better on it, but we can’t; therefore, as a 
| Morgan said here the other night, we enj 
keep up appearances.” 

* And who is that plain-mannered, thoaghtial-looking republican ?” 
[, pintin to another. 

* That,” says Lady Dorcas, “is Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 
| friend of the Prince’s. He teaches the 
from his own books, and both together. 
rer Cromwell. 


“When Gracious Majesty's done 


joy private drama-drinking, anc 


8e8 


A particular 
Prince German aud English 
He’s now in the middle of Oli- 
! 


“ Well, Lady Dorcas tells ’em all off, one by one, to me; all the authors, 


and painters, aud genius—as she called it—of the cowatry ; come, as they | nor will—nor can be such 


always come (but up the back-stairs, be it remembered), once a week to 
asworry with her Gracious Majesty. 

Lsota few minutes longer, when as nobody took no notice of me, I 
| thought ’d ryle ’em all for the night, and whittle my stick. 

given the wink to Barnum, when Gracious Majesty comed up to me, and, 
askin a thousand pardons, introduced all the company. Knowin my 

place, | sot in iny chair, while all the genius of Britain—as Lady Dorcas 
called *em—was ordered to inake their bow, and pass afore me. When 
| this was over, Gracious Majesty, with one of her own smiles, ses— 
‘Gen’ral, would it be at all against the grain, to ask you to obleege 
me and my husband, and the co upany, to nonour us with the College 
| Hornpipe,!” 
| Well, I didut say yes, slick. 
| of American independence. So I sot a minute, jist as if I was thinkin 
whether | would or wouldn’t. At last, when I'd wound ’em all up to 
the agony pint of expectation, I ses—‘ [don’t care if I do. But, for fear 
L should slip, jist let one of the helps brush them crumbs off the table ;” 
for the geniuses had been goin into the pound-cake and macaroons, like 
lightnin into a gooseberry-bush. Sartin some of ’em hadn’t dined that 
day. 

1 think I’ve seen a leetle too inuch of life to brag, and so I won't say 
nothin of my hornpipe; only jist this,—as soon as I'd done it, Gracious 
Majesty ses ‘ Charming !” 
in special—cried softly, “ What a angel!” vet 
animated sugar-plum!”) And then the Queen ainda bracelet from 
her arm, with a little watch in it, and Governor Barnum locked it ronnd 
my neck. And then didn’t tne geniuses look ae if the y’d ground glass in 
their stockings—and I—I pitied ‘en. 

Arter the hornpipe, I sung Yo 
was so affected, that he took bh 


7 


‘What a “What a 


NACE 


Doodle, whereupon Prince Albert 
diamond studs out of his shirt, and 


. , 1, 
No: I thougut of the model republic, and | into the cellar, and from the cellar into the kitchen, back again 


| 


| home devoted for. 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


| the hop and the caper. 





And all the Maids-of-Honor—Lady Dorcas | 


Vd jist | repealed. 


Caps are worn very small, showing the hair as much as possible, with 
protusion of flowers; with lappets, on the contrary, the ornaments should 
! Caps are without brides, with double and triple rows 

of lace trimmed with gauze ribbon, the ends falling low. Blond is again 
used, and whether with lappets or deep lace of gold or silver, chaamiug 
coiffures are made of it, sometimes intermixed with velvet. 


be light and simple. 


Hliscellancous, 


THE SHAKSPEARE ALBUM.* 
Of mighty Shakspeare’s birth, the room we see— 
That where he died, in vain to find we try; 
Useless the search, for all Immortal he— © 
And those who are imortal never die ! 


WASHINGTON InvING, his second vistt, Oct. i821. 


Shakspeare, thy name reveréd is no less 
By us, who often “reckon,” sometimes “ guess ;” 
Tho’ Bugland claims the glory of thy birth, 
None more admire thy scenes well ‘ acted o'er” 
Than we of “States unborn” in ancient lore. 

James H. Hackett, 25 June, 1835. 


"Copied from the book at Shakspeare’s House, Stratford-on-Avon 
Sept. 10, 1836. 





THE FUN OF PUNCH’S ALMANAC. 

Voice of the Man in the Moon.—January.—This year, 1847, wili, especi- 
ally at tee-total meetings, be a very stirring year indeed. The church 
will be in awful danger: much bad money being taken in the holidays 
this month at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s. Let the Bishop of 
Exeter keep a vigilant eye on the kitchen of his town-house. A Puseyite 
policeman Visits his cook. About this time—say the 15th—we may €X- 
pect strange news from Rome. The Pope abolishes celibacy from among 
the priests, and, in order to prove his sincerity, sends over the offer of his 
hand by Cardinal Ghizzi to Miss Burdett Coutts. The church again in 
danger. A very stormy meeting ut Exeter-hall. The Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, 
Hugh Stowell, and other martyrs, (ut the shortest notice,) resolve to de- 
feat Pius [X., or ‘ perish in the attempt.’ 

A Bad Speculation.—From what we know of Scotchmen generally who 
leave their country, we should say that the railway from Edinburgh to 
London would meet with very few returns. ; 

Wonderful T'ransformation!'—Cattle may, this mouth, be turned into 
meadows. : 


‘RS. V. P’—Did you ever pat on aclean shirt that had not a but- 
ton oft? 

The First of April.— Now accept your accommodation bills. Now be- 
come sureties for your friends. 


Now commence your five-act tragedies. 


| Persons about to marry! now’s your time. 
in a sort of solemn whisper, “ That’s the imminent tragedian, Mr. Mac- 


A subscription is started on the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo 
to buy up the Wellington statue. The iron duke sheds a tear upon being 
told of this new proof of the gratitude of his countrymen. 

Cheap Biography.—The best way of learning every thing about yeur- 
self'is to get a friend to kill you in the newspapers. It is astonishing the 
number of things you will learn which you never knew betore. 

Bubble and Squeak.—The defunct railway and the lament of the stag. 

July, 1846.—This is a month of sharp intrigue, confusion, noise 
and bustle; for Robert Peel has lost his place, and given place to Russell. 
The anti-corn law leaguers meet to jndge of the propriety of pow, their 
object being gained, dissolving their society ; and, after a discussion, they 
throw the seltish few aside, aud, by a large majority, resolve on peaceful 
suicide. On the 14th, tor near an hour, poor Dr. Bowring spoke on the 
tobacco duties, but it ended all in smoke; for then the house was counted 
out, in spite of Joseph Hume, who ’bout tobacco was his backer, helping 
him to fume. The 17th deprives the land of one who loved its gaieties ; 
for, oh! of Ibrahim’s return to his own home the day it is. The minis- 
ters begin to tind that all is not gold that glitters, and that if sugar bas its 
sweets, it also has its bitters; for how to deal with sugar is the greut offi- 
cial puzzler, so by a temporary plan they give both sides a muzzler. 
Upon the 29th, once more, the French play off their fooleries, by an attack 
upon the king while he is at the Tuileries. Prince Albert’s trip to Liver- 
pool the 31st is noted for; he goes a building to commence, the sailor’s 

c The people pay him compliments enough to make 
him sick, and on the silver trowel e’en they lay it pretty thick; a long 
inscription it displays, matters not to mince, declares there never wus— 
a prince. 

Domestic Medicine.—A camomile tea party is at once a stomachic 
The Frenchman's Pocket Companion.—A lump of sugar. 
What is abare possibility? The chance of living till the income tax is 


A Cure for Cold Meat.—Take an author home to dinner with you every 
day. 

The Miseries of « Bachelor.—' What have you got for dinner, waiter !’ 
‘ A nice chop and steak, sir.’ * Well, bring me a chop and a steak. Yes- 
terday I had asteak and a chop. Any thing for a change!’ 

Cure for Chilblains.—A good remedy for chilblains is a compound of 
The best form of this specific is the polka. 
A Policeman’s Beat.—F rom the kitchen into the larder, from the larder 


TO LORD BROUGHAM., 
Alas! how hard it is to pine 
For what can never more be thine! 
Hard is the blow that you must feel, 
To get the whacks without the seal. 





Tue GREATEST Mape 


stand. 


Sraxp EVER ror Orvitisation.—The ink 


Flowers, forthe most part, shut about twilight. is seq 


A good examypne 


| by flowers, in this “early closing movement.” —Punch’s Almanack. 


| Abbey about 540 years 


DuRABILITY Oo Oak.—The durability of oak may be known from the 
fact that the throne of Edward the Confessor is 800 years old; one of the 
oaken coronation chairs has been in its present situation m W estmiuster 
; and the oldest wooden bridge of which we have 
any account is the oak—it ts that famous for its defence by Horatius Co- 


cles, and which existed 500 years before Christ.—Hogg’s Weekly Ine 
structor. 

“A little bird told me so,” 1s a proverbial expression when dio not 
| wish or perhaps are inable with accuracy to state the sourc four ime 


‘nh 1 ‘ » ~,vtar tne 
| ter of Ecclesiastes, where the preacher admonishes us not to proiane 


putting em in to my hand said—* Though they can add no lustre to you, 
Gen'ral, your genius may impart a brilliancy to them 
— 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY 
( From the “ London and Paris Lr s’ Magazine of Fashion.” ) 
Dresses of lamas, with w i é mou anteques, Lroches ; mecT~ | 
eeilles, and various other ric} rials, are ¢ y fashionab! nrees, 
, a8 Visiting dresses, accordn we the « ' we gi tor dark; emall nat 


formation. Can we not trace its origin to the 20th verse of the 1Sthenape 
names of kings or high autt .even in the most 
as he adds—* A bird of the shall carry the 
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POLITICAL DEPA 


IRELAND. 


The arming of the peasantry has at length atiracted the notice of the 
Government; and a circular, dated the 3rd instant, has been addressed 
by Mr. Labouchere to the Magistrates calling their attention to the sub- 
ject. Its sets forth— b 
J “Under 15 and 16 George III. ce. 21, s. 2, (the Whiteboy Act.) any 
person or persons being armed with fire-arms, firelock, pistol, or hed 
offensive weapon, who shall rise, assemble, or appear by day or by night 
to the terror of his Majesty’s subjects, 1s guilty of a high misdemeanour, 
and punishable by fine and imprisonment. : 

“ This section is still in force; and there can be no doubt, that in a 
district where outrages have been committed of a Whiteboy character, 
any person 80 appearing may be committed under this section, unless it 
be shown that he was out on a lawful occasion. ree 

“ By the 6th section, every Magistrate or other peace-ofticer, within 
the limits of his jurisdiction, is aut rorized to apprehend, disperse, or op- 
pose auy person or persons so sp oon if armed. y 

“ This section should be acted upon if there is reason to think that the 
parties are not in arms on some lawful occasion, and more especially at 
night, when there is less reason to suppose that such is the fact; but 
whenever the parties are distinctly known to the police, informations 
should be sworn against them, upon which they should be arrested, and, 
if the case require it, be committed for trial. If the person or persons so 
appearing armed are not known, or if, being known, there be au appre- 
hension that he or they are engaged in the prosecution of some illegal 
act, the constables would be authorized to arrest them and bring them 
before a Magistrate. bie afi : 

“ His Excellency trusts that, by a vigilant and pradent application of 
these enactments, the proceeding to which he has referred may be ef- 
fectually checked.” : 

Meanwhile, the arming goes on bravely. The Warder has inserted a 
letter from Cavan giving an account of the progress of Ulster in this 
particalar— 

“The peasantry are armed, or are arming, almost to aman. . The stores 
of the armourer are more frequently exhausted than the provision-stores. 
Auctioneers, with carts laden with Birminghum arms, attend almost 
every fair or market in the county of Cavan and the adjoining counties. 
The rapidity with which they are sold is quite astonishing. A stranger 
would think the dread invader of our country was not famine, but a 
hostile armada. Yesterday, at the fair of Ballyjamesduff, two compe- 
ting auctioneers sold large quantities, at the following prices, in the open 
street, to the friese-coated peasantry— 

a 


Double-barrelled detonating guns, one barrel being rifled... 2 0 0 


Muskets, with bayonets. .... ..---------- eeeee be ee ; & 9 
Carbines with bayonets... ... 2. 2c.c ceecne cece coeeee see 012 0 
Horse pistols... 2... 2-22 20 eee cece ee cece es cece ee eeee eee 0 8 0 
Pocket pistols....-. ---- 2-220 eee eee ee cee cee eee cece 0 5 0 


Gunpowder, trom 8d. to 10d. per pound. 

Bullet-moulds from 4d. to 6d. each. 

‘ While standing at some distance from the place of auction, (for near 
it Leould not get for the crowd), a Roman Catholic, who has some prop- 
erty to pre serve aud is therefore a Conservative, came to me and said, 
‘Well, Sir, the famine is bad enough, but the arms will finish us; for 
Heaven’s sake let the Government know of it before it is too late.’ When 
{ told him that both venders and purchasers of arms had the full consent 
and permission of Government, he replied, ‘ Well, they’ll rue it.’ 

‘ Indeed, the effects of this arming en masse are every day more mani- 
fest. While I write this, volleys of shots are firmg over the whole coun- 
try ; night and day the firing goes on with little cessation. 

“* A few days ago, the son of a poor woman, returning from the market 
f Old-castle where he had purchased a carbine and bayonet, was met by 
ras he grounded iis arms at the door. ‘OhJemmy,’ said she, 
vhy did you not bring home a hundredweight of meal for the poor 
children. iustead of that gun?’ ‘ Nabocklish. mother,’ said he; 

s is better than two hundred weight of meal.’ 

‘Another busy scene presents itself in every guusmith’s and white- 
While purchasing new arms the old are not forgotten. 
of rusty arms, which must have been secreted during the 
branding time, (for many of them are not branded,) are now undergoing 

epair with the utmost expedition. 

‘The result of many inquiries made to ascertain what description of 
persons are the principal parchasers of arms is not calculated to remove 
sav apprehensions of danger. 


of pistols ; 


is mothe 


* sure 


smith’s shop. 


ditautities 


Servant-boys are the principal purchasers 

The desire of 

like a mania. When the stock in the 

country armouries is exhausted, they grow impatient, and send to Duh- 
ifora supply. 


farmers’ sons, of muskets and towling-pieces. 


lav ing armas lias seized the former 


‘To mend matters, the farmers having no field-work have dismissed 
iearly all their servants; or the servants, wishing to be independeut, and 
expecting employment on the public works, have lett their masters. This 
1ope is often disappointed, as they have no families, and therefore can- 
10t be put on class 1; in the bitterness of disappoi itment they arm.” 
We subjoin further extracts— 

‘This very day we heard that a tradesman was about to open a shop 


. . . . . . i 
in the town of Cavan, tor the of selling 


purpose sirmingham muskets, 


with the hope of realizing a fortune by the trade, although he expects | 


to find his chief customers among the applicants for reliet-tickets ; 

be it remembered, who having nothing to defend, can ouly purchase 

these instruments of death for aggressive purposes.’ —Anglo-Celt. 
“Since the 3d of last month on/y1,138 stand of arms has been disposed of 

in Clonmel. The trade, it will be seen, is brisk, and the prices moderate. 

A man can procure a very handy gun for 18s.” 

} 


last fairday. ‘This is bad work. 


they have had warning enough. 


ice; for, in addition to x 
across his back. 
nly knows.” 

* Anything like the sale of fire-arms by the hard-ware merchants in 
Aughnacloy, and the ditferent country towns abont here, (Tyrone), never 
was heard of in any country ; and, almost without exception, the purch i 
sers are of one persuasion. I saw one of the cases, which would contain 
about one hundred stand, and examined some of its contents. They are 
Birmingham and London make—I suppose only stamped ‘ London.’ They 
are of quite good enough manufacture to do mischiet; and range in price 
from 12. fur single to 4/. for double-barrels. Pistols from 7s. 6d. a piece 
upwards. A Roman Catholic ironmonger, from a neighbouring town, is 
gone from home to bring 60/. worth of arms, and a quautity of gunpow- 
der. How will this end?” 

The other evening, a party of armed men exercised themselves in the 
ise of their weapous about a mile from the town of Moate. Some five 
or six went to the house of a farmer named Langan, demanding admit- 
tauce; and on meeting witha denial, threatened to break downthe door: 
it was opened, and a mastitfrunning out was shot dead. The men asked 
for Langan ; but, finding he was notat home, they went away. 
they returned, aud again demanded admittance to see Langan: he was 
still absent, and the inmates refused to open the door. The ruffians then 
fired four times through the windows,—one shot severely wounding a 
brother of Langan,—and decamped. ‘The farmer could hardly have es- 
caped murder had he been at home.—Spectutor. : 


spade aud a flail, he had a handy gan strapped 
Every man has his gun. Where this will end, God 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S NEW PLAN FOR IRELAND. 
The light of hope does at last break on lreland—from ‘Saxon’ Eng- 
sand. The Daily News announces that a great comprehensive mea- 


sure of redemption is resolved upon, and is to be promulgated by Minis- | 


ters in Parliament. It isto be hoped that there is no error as toe the com- 
prehensiveness or the boldness of the measure ; but if there is not, Lord 
John Russell and his colleagues have resolved to attempt one of the great- 
est tasks ever undertaken by a Ministry, with a truly ‘wise hardihood.’ 


We select the heads of the measure, compressing the text of our contem- | 


yorary— 


The chief laws at present in operation, for employment, improvement, 


and drainage in Ireland, are to be continued; but to be amended and 
made more efficient. 


The action of the poor-house will be 
back the loiterer, who could find em 

ig relief-funds ; but the 
Overseer) will be empowered to 
the really destitute. 

Emigration will be provided 
home, but active an 


put forward as a check, to fling 
ployment elsewhere, from burden- 


give relief in all cases to the infirm and 


Not only will depots be formed a 


RTMENT A 


men, | 


‘No less thau seventy-one guns were sold in our town (Clonmel) the } 

The Government should look to it in| 
A labourer entered our town a | 
lew days ago seeking for hire: he presented rather a formidable appear- 


Presently | 


Warden of the Poor (equivalent to the English } 
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nies, so as to insure those who wish to emigrate against all the risks of 
the r, unprovided, and ignorant emigrant. Cane ; 

The peculiarity, however, of the present plan of emigration is, that it 
will be coupled with the choice of settlement at home. 

A Commission will be issued for the purchase of waste lands; which 
are to be enclosed, reclaimed, cultivated, and then offered in no large 
lots for sale, with such facilities as will render them a premium for indus- 
try and frugality, and the foundation of a class of Irish yeomen. 

There are other lands, not waste, that are but half-cultivated, and 
which, in the hands of the poor, incumbered, embarrassed landlord, are 
as profitless to the community as the bog or the heath. To render these 
more available, liberty will be given to sell entailed property. - 

Government will be empowered to proceed to the sale of a portion of 
those estates indebted to Government which have not paid up the interest 
or instalment agreed upon. 

Of course this is no.time even for the faintest word of criticism; but it 
may be said, that if Ministers proceed in the spirit of wise and benevolent 
courage, they will command the aid of earnest men among all parties in 
council upon their scheme, and hearty support in carrying it out. 

———— 

The Gazette of 19th Dec. announces that the title of Baronet has been 
conferred on Colonel Henry Robert Ferguson Davie; Frederick Currie 
Esq., Secretary to the Bengal Government; and Authony Rothschild, 
Esq., of Grosvenor Place,—in the latter case, with remainder, in default 
of male issue, to the three sons of his brother, Lionel Rothschild. 


A deputation of the merchants, manufacturers, shipowners, and others 
interested in the salt-trade of India, waited on Sir Jou Hobhouse, at the 


the power monopolized by the East India Company to manufacture salt 
in India. A memorial to this effect was read by Sir Denis Le Marchant; 
and several gentlemen followed with addresses of the same purport. 
Sir John Hobhouse promised to bring the subject before the Cabmet. 
He could not, however, hold out any immediate prospect that the East 
India Company would surrender 1,300,0002. of annual revenue. The 
India Board, being a concurrent rather than a directly controlling power, 
could not issue peremptory instractions ; but everything should be done 
which the case would permit. The East India Company had already 





seut a despatch to the Indian Government on the subject; but he was | 


| not at liberty to disclose the nature of the communication. 
A Treasury warrant has appeared for regulating the postage between 
Great Britain and Prussia. Letters to all parts of Prussia, if sent via 


| Hamburg, Holland, or Belgium, and not over half an ounce in weight, | 


are to be charged 6d.; newspapers, 4d. each; prices-currents, &e., Id 
If sent via France,the old rates are to be chargeable. The new urrange- 
ment is to take effect from the Ist of January next. 

The Globe announces, that “ early in the next session the Ministers 
will propose to Parliament the immediate erection of Lancashire into a 
separate see, under the title of the Diocese of Mauchester. The new 
| diocese will consist of the Avchdeaconry of Manchester, including the 
Deaneries of Blackburn, Leyland, Manchester, and Warrington, and also 
the independent Deanery of Andrew’s, or Amounderness; comprising in 
the whole 405 benefices—in fact, the whole of Lancashire, except the 
Deanery of Cartmel and Furness, comprising 31 ineumbencies, which 
will still appertain to the diocese of Chester.” It is understood that 
| Mr. Villiers, Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, (brother of Lord Clar- 
} endon and Mr. Charles Villiers,) will be the new Bishop. 





The Times states that despatches are on their way to Sir William 
Gomm, Governor of Mauritius, in which the outline of an ordinance for 
promoting immigration and the industry of immigrants is recommended 
for the adoption of the Legislative Council. 

Government is also, we understa: 


., about toaid the other sugar-grow- 
ing colonies. 


A Government steamer is shortly to ply between the Kroo 


| cust and the West Indies, for the purpose of carrying free African la- | 


| bourers to the three colonies of Jamaica, British Guiana, and ‘Trinidad. 

| The Duke of Wellington’s statue at Hyde Park Corner is to be taken 
' down forthwith. Workmen have actually commenced their preparations 
| tor the new pedestal, in the centre of the parade of the 


Horse Gaards. 

Sir John Gladstone publishes a letter in the Morning Pos! detending 
the Tea-duties. 

The trade with China, he 
the population of the country has increased tn that tine about 3,000,000. 
Trade and manufacture have also been augmented. Yet the increased 
consumption in it was under the higher prices. Outhe vrevenne 
Sir John Gladstone points attention to these facts. Wet 
tea reduced to a shilling a pound, aud were the consumption of this coun- 
try to be increased from forty-four millions of pounds to sixty millions of 
pounds, the loss to the revenue would be 1,800,000/. a year. But the 
increased amount of exports necessary to pay for the anticipated increase 
| of import of tea—taking it at sixteen millions of pounds—would be of the 





value only of 670.0007. ; so ‘hat for the sake of the profit on the export | 


business of 670,0002., the agitators would take nearly thrice that sum from 
the exchequer. 

Considerable dismay has been created in the City from the Bank of 
| Englaud’s having formally disregarded the old commercial custom, not 
however founded ia law, of refusing to pay “ crossed checks” to wiry 
other parties than the bankers with whose name they have been 
crossed. A check was paid at once to a private person, although it was 
** crossed.” 

‘““A Genevese Traveller,” the New York correspondest of the Z'imes, 
makes the following report on the American corn-trade— 

““ The period when our canal navigation must close is near at hand; but 
it will not materially affect our produce-market. 
will find its way into this city by railroads. Indian corn to an unlimited 
amount may and will be shipped from New Orleans; if vessels are found 
to convey it to Europe, millions upon millions of bushels may be had. 
Flour may be quoted at 5 to 5 25-100 dollars per barrel, with a moderate 
demand. The present price for bread-stuifs cannot be supported with- 
out an increased demand for exportation.” 

A statue of Mrs. Siddous ihe great tragedian is to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey. The chosen sculptor is Mr. Thomas Campbell; who has 
| just finished the model. 


Dhanjibhai Nowroji, a young Parsee, has been ordained by the Free 
Presbytery of Edinburgh as a missionary to India. 

Another extensive Customhouse fraud has come to light ; cominitted in 
the wareliouses of St. Katharine’s Dock Company, with the connivance of 
the Customhouse-officer in charge. ‘The article this time is sugar; and | 
the amount to which the revenue has suffered is estimated at only a few 
hundred pounds. 

A rival to Punch has been set up in New York, under the name of Yan- 
| kee Doodle. The artists are principally, Mr. Martin, son of Mr. Joun 

Martin, and Mr. Clarke, a nepliew of Lady Morgan—both English !— 
Spe clator. 


The frost returned at the end of last week, and has been very intense 
in London. At eight o’clock on Monday morning the mercury was four- 
teen degrees below the freezing-point. On Wednesday morning, how- 
ever, about the same hour it was up to 30 deg. 


| A number of venturous persons began skating and sliding on the waters 
in the Parks on Monday. Many got aduacking by the breaking of the 
ice; and during the afternoon a fatal casualty oceurred in St. James’s 
Park ; three persons were immersed by a breakage, and one, a young 
man, cevtahed before he could be got out. 

In the Metropolis only a small quantity of snow has fallen, but there 
| has been a ih dal throughout the country. In many parts between 
Carlisle and Edinburgh the drifts have been eight or nine feet thick, and 
in other places it has been as deep. Of course the mails on the coach- 
roads have been much delayed, and on the railways to some extent. 


In Ireland the frost has been very severe. The mails have been de- 
layed in their arrival at Dublin by the snow. 


About Newcastle the fall of snow has been enormous; it is said to have 
| been unexampled for a quarter of a century. Many railways were so 
blocked up that all traffle was at an end for some time. 
=a 

Foreign Office, Dec. 10.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to ap- 
point Lord Howard de Walden and Seatord, G. C, B., now her Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to her Most Faithtul 
Majesty, to be her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of the Belgians. ae 2 
| The Queen has also been graciously pleased to appoint Sir George Ham- 
| ilten Seymour, G. C. H., now her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
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prt demaiegtacee” Ta Minister Plenipotentiary to her Most Faithful 

| The Queeu has been graciously pleased to 

| Esq., now her Majesty’s Consul at Foo-chow 
| Sul at Shanghai. 

The Queen has also been gracious! 
grave Jackson, Esq., now British Vi 
jenty's Consul at Foo-chow-foo. 

he Queen has aiso been graciously pleased to appoint Temple Hilliard 
Layton, Esq., now acting as her Majesty’s Cons Es 2 
Majesty's Consul at that port. witha aba Sag 9,.e ee 

oreign Office, Dec. 14.—The Queen has been pleased to 
Mr. Frederic Cartwright Dickson as Consul in ein and dh: wa 
liam Jackson, as Consul at Liverpool, for the Republic of Chili. 
Whitehall, Dec. 15.—The Queen, taking into her Royal consideration 
| that, upon the decease of Johu, late Duke of Athol (which happened on 
or about the 14th day of September last), the title and dignity of Duke of 

Athol devolved upon George Augustus Frederic John now Duke of Athol, 
eldest son and heir of James Lord Glenlyon, whilst living, the next 
brother of the said John, late Duke of Athol, and that, according to the 

| ordinary rules of honour, the younger brother and sisters of the said 

| George Augustus Frederick John now Duke of Athol cannot enjoy that 
pipe and precedence which would have been due to them in case their 
ate father, the said James Lord Glenlyon, had survived his elder brother, 
the John Duke of Athol, and had thereby succeeded to the title and dig. 
pi | of Duke of Athol, her Majesty hath been graciously pleased to ordain 
and declare, that James Charles Plantagenet Marray, Esq. (commonly 





appoint Rutherford Alcock, 
-foo, to be her Majesty’s Con- 


y pleased to appoint Richard Bel- 
ce Consul at Canton, to be her Ma- 


Board of Control, on Tuesday. The object was to urge the abolition of called the Honourable James Charles Plantagenet Murray), Lieutenant 


and Captain in the Regiment of Scots Fusilier Guards, Charlotte-Augusta- 
Leopoldina Murray (commonly called the Hon Charlotte-Augusta-Leopol- 
dina Murray), spinster, and Frances-Julia, wife of Charles-Henry May- 
_nard, Esq. (commonly called the Hon. Charles-Henry Maynard), younger 

son and daughters of the said James Lord Glenlyon, and brother and 
sisters of the said George Augustus Frederick John now Duke of Athol 
shall henceforth have, hold, aud enjoy the same titles, place, pre-eminence, 
and precedence as if their late father, the said James Lord Glenlyon, had 
survived his brother, John late Duke of Athol, and had thereby succeed- 
ed to the said title and dignity of Duke of Athol. 

Whitehall, Dec. 17.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
| tent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet 

of the United Kingdom of Great Britain aud [reland unto the following 
gentlemen, and the respective heirs male of their bodies lawfully be- 
gotten, viz.:— 

Henry Robert Ferguson Davi 

Colonel in the army ; 
Frederick Currie, Esg., Secretary to the Governmeut of Bengal; and 
Anthony Rothschild, of Grosveuor-place, in the county of Middlesex, 

Esq., with remainder, in default of such issue male, to his nephews, 

Nathau Meyer Rothschild, Charles Alfred Rothschild, and Leopold 

Rothschild, Esqrs., sous of Lionel Rothschild, Esq., brother of the said 

Anthony Rothschild. 

Foreign Office, Dec. 19.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Wm. 
Sanderson Craig, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul in the island of Sar- 
dinia, to reside at Cagliari. 

The Queen has also been pleased to appoint Frederick W. Calvert, 
| Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at the Dardanelles. 
Admiralty, Dec. 19.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to ap- 











, of Creedy, in the county of Devon, Esq., 


———— aa 


‘ 

|} point Vice Admiral Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B., to be her Majes- 

! ty’s First and Principal Navy Aide-de-Camp, vice Admiral the Rignt Hon. 

| Lord Amelius Beauclerk, G.C.B. G.C.H., deceased. 54 

| Downing-strect, Dec. 28.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Geo. 

j Grey, Esq., to be Governor in Chief of and over the islands of New 
Zealand, and Governor ang Commander in Chief in and over each of the 

| two separate provinces of New Ulster and New Munster. 

Her Majesty has farther been pleased to appoint Edward John Eyre, 

| Esq., to be Lieut. Gov. of each of the two said separate provinces of New 

| Ulster and New Munster. 

From Tu sday’s Military Gazette. 

| Downing-street, Dec 21.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Maj.- 

| Gen. C, W. Pasley, Companion of the Most Hon. Military Order of the 

| Bath, to be a Knight Commander of the said Order. 

Downing-street, Dec. 28.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir 
Join Gaspard Le Marchant, Kuight, Lieutenaut. Colonel in the Army, to 
| be Governor and Commander in Chief in and over the island of New- 
foundland and its dependencies. 

THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, Dec. 8.—14th Light Dragoons—NSerjt-Maj E Bradbury, fm 
| Ist Dragoon Guards, to be Cor, without p, 22nd Foot—Lt H A M Deane, 
j fin 63d Foot, to be Lt, v F Haukey, who ret upon h-p 63d Foot. 29th— 
; BeCol H R Wyatt, fin h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Bt Col J Simpson, who 
}exchs; Maj A T Hemphill to be Lt-Col, by p, v Wyatt, who ret ; Capt G 
| L, Way to be Maj by p, v Hemphill; Lt W Kirby to be Capt, by p, v, 
| Way; Eus W 8S Simmons to be Lt, by p, v, Kirby; G A Ferris, Gent, to 
| be Eus, by p, v, Simmons. 33d—Ens W M Pechell to be Lt, without p, 
|v Keane, pro in 56th Ft; Gent Cadet F 8 Vacher, fm Rl Military College, 
|to be Ens, v Pechell. 44th—Lt J AL Phillipps to be Capt, by p, v Ro- 
| don, who ret; Ens W H Hotham to be Lt, by p, v Phillipps; G White, 
| Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Hotham. 71st—Lt F G Scott to be Capt by p, v 
| Brickenden, who ret; Ens J 1 Macdonell to be Lt, by p, v Scott; O We- 
| myss, Gent, to be Eas, by p, v Macdonell; Lt W 8 Prince to be Adjt, v 
| Scott, pro. 76thi—Enus B Rising to be Lt, by p, v Whitter, who ret; J F 

Bland, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Rising. 8ist—Lt H E Sorell to be Capt, 
without p, v Bt Maj Edmonstone, dec. 95th—Lt C A Cobbe, to be 
Capt, by p, v Thompson, who ret; Eus T BFeneran to be Lt, by Pp, Vice 
| Cobbe; 8 B Kekewich, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Feneran. 97th—Ens H 
|S J Vicars to be Lt by p, v Woods, whose promotion has been cancelled; 
Hus T Venables to be Lt, by p, v Cornish, who ret; O B Cannon Gent, 
|to be Eas by p, v Venables. RI. Newfoundland Companies—Lt R O 
Oliphant, fm 80th Regt, to be Lt, v Hunt, pro. 
| Orrick oF OrpNANCE, Dee. 5, 1846.—RI1. Regt of Artillery—Capt and 
| Bt Maj W H Bent, to be Lt-Col, v Hornsby, dec. See Capt G Saudham 
| tobe Capt, v Beat; First Lt T Kuox to be Sec Capt, vy Sandham; See Lt 
1A M Calvert to be First Lt, v Kuox. 
| ‘Th dates of promotion of the undermentioned officers have been altered 
| as follows, viz:—Capt Tyler, Oct 14, 1846; Sec Capt F A Campbell, Oct 
14, 1846; First Lt, Phillips, Oct 14, 1846; First Lt Godby, Oct 20, 1846; 
First Lt Street, Nov 9, 1846; Capt and Bt Maj R Clarke to be Lt-Col, v 


| 


| Blachey, ret on full-pay : Sec Capt C V Cockburn to be Capt, v Clarke; 


First Lt C W Younghusband to be Sec Capt, vy Cockburn; Sec Lt O'Bryen 
| B Woolsey to be First Lt, vy Younghusband. 
| War Office, Dec 11.—I1st Life Guards—Corporal Major G Andrews to 
be Adj (with the rank of Cornet and Sub Lt), v Anderton, p. 1st Dra 
Guards—Lt J P Peach to be Capt, by pur, v Sands, who ret; Cornet W G 
| Draper to be Lt, by pur, v Peach; Cornet E Bradbury, fm the 14th Light 
| Drags, to be Cornet, v Draper. 1st Dragoons—Cornet H Croft to be re 
by p, v King, who ret; M Stocks, Gt, to be Cornet, by p, v Croft. 14th 
Light Dragoons—Cornet W Greenbam to be Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Smith, who retires; T Barnett, Gent, to be Lieut, by p, vy Greenham. 
Ist or Grenadier Regt of Foot Guards—Lt and Capt E G Wynyard to be 
| Adjutant, v H Purvis, who resigns the Adjutaney only. 5th Foot—Capt F 
| Ashpitel, fm the 16th Ft, to be Capt, v Durie, who exchs. 9th—Maj H H 
Kitchener, fm the 29th Foot, to be Maj, v Smith, who exchs, Sept 21 12th 
—Ens and Adj W E Crofton to have the rank of Lt, Jan 5; Ens J R Pal- 
mer to be Lt, without p, v Lawrence, dec, Jan 6 ; Ens T G Vereker to be 
| Lt, by p, v Palmer, whose promotion by p, has been cancelled; Gt Cadet 
,GN Fendall, fm the Rl Mil Col, to be Ens, without p, v Vereker ; Sexjt- 
Maj A Nesbitt to be Quartermaster. 16th—Capt C Durie, fm 5th Ft, to 
| be Capt, v Ashpitel, who exchs. 21st—Capt R Spring, fm 53d Ft, to be 
| Capt, v Ffrench, who exchs, Sept 18. 29th—Maj M Smith, fm 9th Ft, to 
| be Maj, v Kitchener, who exchs, Sept 21. 30th—Lt A Macdonald to be 
Capt, without p, v Bt-Maj R A Andrews, who retires upon full pay. 53d 
| —Capt T Ffrench, fm 21st Ft, to be Capt, v Spring, who exchs, Sept 18. 
| 55th—Lt E Pitman to be Capt, by p, v Edwards, who ret; Eus R Y Ship 
| ley to be Lt, by p, v Pitman. 80th—Ens the Hon J H M Browne to be 
| Lt, without p, v Robertson, dec; Gt Cadet W Paterson, fin RI Mil Col, to 
| be Ens, v Browne. Ceylon Rifle Regt—Lt J Bradley to be Adjt, v Rem- 
mett, who has resigned the Adjutancy only; Serjt Maj A Coakley, fm 15th 
Ft, to be Quarterm, v Macdonald, dec. : 

Staf—Bt Col W GCochrane, on h-p, Unatt, to be | Dep Quartermaster- 
Gen to the forces serving in Ireland, v Maj Gen TE Napier; Bt Col RC 
Mansel on h-p Unatt, to be Dep Quart Mast Gen to the forces serving in 
Ireland, v May. Gen Philip Bainbridge ; Bt Lt Col FA M Frazer, on hf- 
pay, Unatt, to be Dep Quartermaster Gen to the forces serving in Canada, 


d beneficent preparations will be made in the Colo-! Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of the Belgians, to be her Majesty's v Maj-Gen the Hon C Gore. 
j 


j 


| 





oD 


8 


THe Avion. 





Brevet. The following oflicers were omitted in the list of promotions, by 
Brevet, published in the Gazette of 10th Nov, 1846:—To be Col in the 
Army—LtColJ M Robertson, h-p Unatt, Nov 9. To be Lt-Colonel in the 
Army—Maj J Westlake, h-p Unatt, Nov 9. ; 

Office of Ordnance, D 10.—Corps of Rl Engineers—First Lieut, J PS 
Barry to be Sec Capt, \ Pipon, dec ; Sec Lt B A Wilkinson to be First 
Vv Barry, Nov 17. tg 

Memorandum—The dates of the promotions of the under-mentioned offi- 
cers have been altered as follows, viz—Sec Capt H G St G Ord, 29th Oct, 
1846 ; Sec Capt R Tylden, 9th Nov, 1846; First Lt & M Grain, 29th Oct 
1846. First Lt C S Akers, 9th Nov, 1846. 

Ofice of Ordnance Dec. 8.—Rt Regt ot Artillery—Maj-Gen J Power to 
be Col-Commandant, v Dickenson, dec. r 

Wasi Office, Dec. 22 
p, v Lowndes, who ret; Cornet W Davis to be Lt by p, vy Thompson; D 
H Clutterbuck, Gent, to be Cornet by p. v Davis. 14th Lt Drageons.— 
A Lloyd, Gent, to be Cornet by p, v Bradbury, app to Ist Drag Guards. 
4th Foot—Ens J N M’Kelvey to be Lt by p, v Bryne who rets: F F 


T 


1 
al 


Lt, 


2 ts 
Whitlock, Gent, to be Ens by p, v M’Kelvey; Gent-Cadet G Morgan fm 
Rl Military College to be Ens without 
Capt without p, Lt L H Hamilton. 


p, ¥ Thorpe, dee. 5th—To be 


To be First Lts without p, See Lt 


A EC Forster; Sec Lt GS Home; See Lt A E Johnson fm 60th Ft, v | 


Hamilton. To be Sec Lts without p, Ens J W T Dickson fm 27th Ft; 


Geat-Cadet A E Ross fin RI Military College ; Gent-Cadet J Flood fm R1 | 


Military College, v Forster; Gent-Cadet WH P Meara, fm RI Military 
Col, v Home. 26th—Ens R W Clarke to be Lt by p, v Rudyerd, who 
rets; H V Stuart, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Clerke. 30th—Bt-Lt-Col E A 


Angelo, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Bt-Maj H J M Gregory, who exchs, | 
yp.¥ Angelo who rets. ! 


receiving the ditfereuce ; Lt H Shum to be Capt b 
33d—Lt C PB Walker to be Capt by p, v H K Erskine who rets; Ens T 
Wickham to be Lt by p, v Walker; J H Twigg, Gent, to be Ens by p 
v Wickham. 36—LtJ A Braddell, fm h-p of the Regt, to be Lt, v Dick, 


Sth Lt Dragoous.—Lt J Thompson to be Capt by 


January 30 


which surrounded and cast a gloom on his never dying fame, and we haye 
: lately seen thousands flocking from every corner of Britain, the noble, the 
The under-mentioned Cadets, of the Hon. the East India Company’s | lovely, the talented of the land, all anxious by their presence to pay ho- 
Service, to have the local and temporary rank of Ensign, during the period | mage to the most revered and lamented of Scotland’s sors, and by drop- 
| of their being placed under the command of Lt.- Col. F. Smith, of the ping a tear on his faults and failings, “ blot them out for ever.” ' 
| Rl. Engineers, at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of Sapping and 2d, The genius of Burns. Song—* A man’s a man for a’ that.’— 
| Mining: D.C. Home, Gent.: B. M. Hutchinson, Gent.; F. W. Peile, by Mr. Anderson—in good style. 

| Gent.; G. E. Watson, Gent.; A. 8. Johnstone, Gent.; R. H. Sankey, The President next said,—Scotland for many. years has stood foremost 


Gent. ; J.B. G. Close, Gent.; J. A. Faller, Gent., Jan. 1. : among those countries where the arts and sciences have flourished, which 
Vratiacked.—Lt. J. M. Brown, fm the 93rd Ft, to be Capt., without p. | contribute so largely to the comfort and 


| Company’s Depot, at Warley, to have the local rank of Major in the Army 


= 
| while so employed, Jan. 1. 


Sang 


, ite cas ; 
| he M. fim rd ; v ut p adornment of civilized society ; 
Mem. The date of the commission of Maj. J. Blackburn, 85th Ft, is | and by her system of scholastic education raised herself above most of the 


20th Dec., 1846,and not 29th Dec. 1845, as stated in the Gazette of | larger and more wealthy countries of Europe, and she has seut her sons 
| oc j . - " 7 . . . . 

} 29th. | toevery quarter of the world to spread the benefits of their education and 
| talents. 

| 


ace aeat AY . 1RNe | In point of surface she is one of the smallest kingdoms in the world 
BIRTHDAY OF BURNS. | with a poor soil and bleak climate, and for centuries cursed with internal 
The Burn’s Club, recently formed in this city, celebrated the An- | (lissentions, anarchy, confusion, and constantly exposed to the rapacity of 
| a powerful and then jealous rival, till we tanght ber at Bannockburn whatit 
| Was to contend against a united people fighting for their homes, their al- 
| tars, and their liberty. Since then, by the bravery, patriotism, and inde- 
| pendence of her children, Scotland has ever maintained that liberty, and 
| ar 8 greatest glory and boast now is, that they never were conquered, 
Mr. Clirehugh suid, in rising to propose the first toast, he must first al- | “ manufacture and agriculture, she holds successful competition with 
| lude to the club which had but withina few weeks started into existence, the world ; for lawyers, churchmen, and statesmen, she has as many as is 
j}and trom the anxiety to gain admission as a member, bid fair to surpass good for her, for historians, she has her Buchanan, her Robertson, and her 
‘many of the Clubs of Europe, which were now matters of history ; and | Alison, for poets, sue has Burns, Ramsay, Scott, Wilson, H« 
he considered the greatest honour which had ever been paid him was his | ningham, for her defence she has 
election as President of the tirst Burns Club established in America, and } ™ ; - . ; 
that honour was greatly increased, surrounded, as he was, by so many | tions, we are aided aud cheered by a God's last and best gift to man, in the 
| gentlemen of talent and station, all come with one accord to bow at the form of mothers, wives, and sweet-hearts. Such is Scotland, such her 
| shrine of genius, and hail the natal day of Scotland’s Ploughman bard. | people, such is the “land of cakes.” 


eee ees 
CELEBRATION OF THE 
niversary of the birth day of the bard on Monday last, by dining together 
at the Franklin Coffee House. 


; i 


‘he following are some of the interesting 
yroceedings. 


After doing justice to the good cheer, and the table being cleared— 


| 


»gg, and Cun- 


L “abold peasantry, its country’s pride,” 
and for the more lovely attraction in the comfort of sweet domestic affec- 


; | Gentlemen let us give— 
ens, app to 26th Ft; Ens H RS Trelawney to be Lt by p, v Braddell,- | 4 ines ankle 





who rets; R Harboard, Gent, to be Eus by p, v Trelawney. 44th—Lt J 
S Howard to be Adj, v Philipps, prom. 55th—Asst-Surg G A Cowper, 
M D, tm 66th Ft to be Surg; J H May, Gent, to be Asst-Surg. 
Gent-Cadet C W Earle, fm Rl Military College to be Sec Lt without p, v 
Johnson, prom in 5th Ft. 68th—Lt 8 Browne to be Capt by p, v Johnston 
who rets: Ens the Hon D G Finch to be Lt by p, v Browne; W F W 
Garforth, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Finch. 71st—Assist-Surg H C Reade, 
fm h-p79 Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Grant, prom in Kk! Newfoundland Cos. 
76th—Lt T C Poole fm 57th Ft to be Lt, vG A Bayly, who rets upon h-p 
of the 57th Ft. 81st—Lt G W Raikes to be Cap: by p,v Neynoe who 
rets; Eus C E Goodwin to be Lt by p, v Raikes; 4V F Currie, Gent, to 
be Ens byp, v Goodwin. Rl Newfoundland Cos—Assist-Surg C C HG ant 
fm 71st Ft tobe Surg, v Pink, app to Provisional Batt. 

Provisional Battalion.—Surg J F Pink fm Rl Newtoundland Cos, to be 
Surg, v S A Piper, M D who rets upon h-p 

Brevet-—Lt-Col E A Angelo, 30th Ftto be Col in the army. 

Memorandum.—The commissions of the undermeutioned officers to be 
antedated to the dates placed against their name, and, as they were serv- 
ing in India at the period, they are to receive back pay, viz,— 

Cornet G E F Kauntze 3rd Lt Drags to 19th Dec, 1845, Ens J White- 
side, 9th Ft to 19th Dec, 1845, Ens G Mitchell, 29th Ft, to 19th Dec, 1845 


60th— | 


1. The Day and all who honour it. 

The President then rose and said— 

it has been customary at former anniversaries to give “The memory 
of Burns.” Although not disapproving of the sentiment, yet at such 
| meetings it in my opinion rather out of place. I may be wrong in my 
estimate of the ‘ Memory of Burns,’ but I deem such a sentiment more 
suitable to the man than the Poet. 
than to that which gives immortality. Burns as a man was no better 
than thousands of others placed in similar circumstances, but as a Poet 
he has been crowned supreme oyer all the * Lyric singers of that high 
soul’d land.’ Nature sent him as a missionary for future generations. 
He had a message to deliver, and he never rested till his task was accom- 
“lished. He was born a poet. 
leine, and was the soul of all hisendeavours. Poverty neglect, and all 
evil save the desecration of himself and art were to him a small matter, 
only those who were his personal friends and companions can truly ven- 
erate the memory of the man, but as a poet the world has set on him 
her seal of immortality and it is therefore the ever living genius of Burns 
we are now met to celebrate. This is the 50th anniversary since he left 
us, and though his poems and songs have ever been popular among cer- 
tain classes of his own country, yet it is only within a few years that he 





Ens W Jones, 31st Ft, to19th Dec, 1845, Ens R Heaton, 50th Ft, to 20th 
Dec, 1845, Ens W Rudman, 62nd Ft, to 22nd Dec, 1845, Ens M Kirkland 
80th Ft, te 22nd Dee, 1845. 

War-Office, Dec 29.—1st Life Grds—Lt the Hon W H 8 Cotton to be} 
Capt, by p, v Anderton, who ret, Cornet and Sub-Lt H W Boulton to be | 
Lt, by p, v Cotton; E J C Lord Eliot to be Cornet and Sub-Lt, by p, v | 
Boulton. 3rd Lt Drags—Cornet E J Thackwell to be Lt. by p, v/ 


| 


Ireland, who ret; T C B St George, Gent, to be Cornet, by p, v Thack- erty, the strife of the elements, and though in an auld clay biggin, yet | 


well. 4th Lt Drags Maj Lord G A F Paget to be Lt-Col, by p, v 
Vandeleur, who ret; Capt H Fane to be Maj, by p, v Lord G Paget; | 
Lt F b Barron to be Capt, by p, v Fane; Cornet C Montgomery to be 
Lt, by p, v Barron; H A Sparke, Gent, to be Cornet, by p, v Mont- | 
gomery. 9th Lt Drags, Surg RJG Grant, from 10th Lt Drags, to be 
Surg, v Wood, who exchanges. 16th Lt Drags, Surg A Wood, M D, | 
from 9th Lt Drags, to be Surg, v Grant, who exchanges. Coldstream 
Ft Grds, Lt-Col Lord T Cecil, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt and Lt-Col | 
{repaying the difference), v J H Pringle, who exchanges; Bt-Maj Lt | 
and Capt C A Windham to be Capt and Lt-Col, by p, v Lord T Cecil, 
who ret; Ens, and Lt (Adjutant) P G H Somerset to have the rank of | 
Lt and Capt; Ens, and LtG J W Melville to be Lt and Capt, by p, v 
Windham; W H Reeve, Gent, to be Ens, and Lt, by p, Vv Melville. Ist 
Ft, B H E Muller, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Rivers, prom in 36th 
Ft. 5th, Capt 8 B Jetfries, from h-p 25th Lt Drags, to be Capt; Lt W C 
Master tu be Capt, by p, v Jeffries, who ret; Sec Lt W RC Potter to 
be First Lt, by p, v¥ Master; G Bennett, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by p, v 
Potter. 13th, Assist-Surg F W Tupper, from 57th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, 
v Prout, app to the Staff. 19th, Ens, J C Taylor, from 74th Ft, to be Ens, 
v Palmer, who exchanges. 27th, Act-Serjt-Maj W Crozier, to be Ens, 
without p, v Dickson, app to 5th Ft. 30th, Ens, J Rose to be Lt, with- 
out p, v Whitmore, app Adj; Ens, F A Edwards to be Lt, by p, v 
Shum, prom; Gent, Cadet T W Cater, from Rl Military College, to be 
Eus, v Rose; W W H Greene, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Edwards; 
Lt E A Whitmore to be Adj, v Macdonald, prom. 36th, Ens, C Rivers, 


} 


from Ist Ft, to be Lt, without p, v Carew, prom. 48th, Staff Assist.- | 
Surg, J Dickson to be Assist-Surg, v F Jolson, prom on the Statl. 56th, | 
Lt R Anderson to be Capt, by p, v Barclay, who ret; Ens, H J Tol-| 


cher to be Lt by p, v Anderson; F JG Saunders, Gent, to be Ens, by | 
p, v Tolcher. 61st, Capt G FitzRoy, from h-p RL West India Rangers, to 
be Ca; t v W Ward, who exchanges: LtJ F Brickdale to be Capt by | 


p, v FitzRoy, who ret; Ens, ES Pow ys to be Lt, without p, v Maher, | 
dec; Eus, RG Bracktnbury to be Lt, by p, v Brickdale, Gent; Cadet 
J Nagel, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, vy Powys; T H Harrison, Gent, 
to be Ens, by p, v Brackenbury. { 


64th—Ens R Bickerstatf to be Lieut, by p, v Maddison, who ret: E W 
Armstrong, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Bickerstatf. 66th—J T La Presle, 
Gent, to be Assist Surg, v Cowper, promoted in 56th Foot. 67th—To be | 
Capts, without p:—Lt C Coape: Lt 8S G Banbury. 
p:—Lt W Du Vernet, from 50th Foot: Ens J Graham: Ens F Pratt, v 
Coape. To be Ens, without p:—Gent Cadet E Daubeney, from Rl Mil 
Col: Gent Cadet A A Jones, from RI Mil Col: W W Davy, Gent, v Gra- | 
ham: WC Sheils, Gent, v Pratt. 74th—Ens H W Palmer, from 19th Ft, 
to be Ens, v Taylor, who ex. 77th—Ens R Mostyn to be Lt, by p, v 
Walpole, who re: W Ronalds, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Mostyn. 85th— 
Bt Col B C Browne, from h p Unatt, to be Lt Col, v Sir J G Le March- 
ant, who ex: Maj B Taylor to be Lt Col, by p, v Browne, who re: Capt 
J Blackburn to be Maj, by p, v Taylor: Lt E L Parratt to be Capt, by p, 
v Patterson, who re; Lt Lord 8 8S Compton to be Capt, by p, v Black. 
burn: Ens W A Filder to be Lt, by p,v Parratt: Ens the Hon WS 
Knox to be Lieutant, by purchase, v Lord S Compton: Sir H H Ed- 
wardes, Bart,to be Ens, by p, v Filder; F Thistlethwayte, Gent, to b 
Ens, by p,v Knox. 94th—Lt W H Dore to be Capt, without p, v Deere 
dec: Ens H T M‘Creato be Lt, v Dore: R H Lewis, Gent, to be Ens, v 
M‘Crea. 2nd West India Regt—Ens A W Dickson to be Lt, by p, v Hill, 
who re: C De Blaquiere, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Dickson. 

Brevet.—Lt Col Lord T Cecil, Coldstream Ft Gds, to be Col in the 
Army: Capt 8S B Jeffries, 5th Ft, to be Maj in the Army: Capt G Fitz- 
roy, 6lst Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 

Unattached.—Lt H Capadose, from 8th Ft, to be Capt, without p. 

Chaplain.—The Rev W W Jackson, MA, to be Chaplain to the Forces 

Hospital Staff.—Assist Surg J T O Johnston, MD, from the 48th Ft, to 
be StaffSurg of the Second Class: Assist Surg A A Prout, from 13th Ft, 
to be Assist Surg to the Forces. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec.28—Errata in Gazette of 22d inst.—For Gt Cadet 
the Hon J J Bury, to be Sec Lt in the RI Regt of Artillery, read, to be 
Sec Lt in the Corps of Rl Engineers, vy De Butts, prom. And for Gent 
Cadet A Mackenzie, to be Sec Lt in the Corps of Rl Engineers, vy De Butts, 
prom, read, v Stace, prom. 

War Office, Jan. 1.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Lt. T. Brunt to be 
Capt. without p., v. Bt.Maj. Trent, dec., Dec. 16, 1846.—7th Drag. Guards 
Regimental Serjt.-Maj. J. Gray to be Adj. (with the rank of Cornet), v. 
Knight, prom.—2nd Foot—Bt.-Lt.-Col. R. Carruthers to be Lt.-Col., 
without p., v. Baumgardt, ap. Inspecting Field Officer of*a 
District; Bt. Mag. M.S. H. Lloyd to be Maj., v 
8t V. Hamilton, fm 78th Ft, to be Capt., v 
G. N. K. A. Yonge to be Capt., v. Lloyd; 


} 
| 








tecruiting | 
. Carruthers; Capt. D. 
Grehan, who ex, Dec. 31, Lt 
Ens. W. W. Kirby to be Lt., 


v. Yonge ; F. L. O. Atty, Gent., to be Ens., v. Kirby.—36th.—As- | eldrich croon and the marks of his cloven hoof the pastoral people of 
sist.-Surg. J. Jopp, M. D., fm the 2nd Ft. to be Surg.; F. Smith, Gent. | Kyle 

to be Assist. Surg.—50th.—Ens. R. C. Clifford to be Lt., without p-, Vv. | ° - : : ws 

Du Vernet. ap- to 67th Ft; W. Barry, Gent., to be Ens., v. Clifford.—78th | Since Currie first published his life of the poet, such valuable informa- 
Capt. ?. Grehon, fm 2nd Ft, to be Capt.,v. D. St M. Hamilton, who ex- | tion has been g ithered as to the moral « haracter of Burns and all directly | ‘I 
Dec. 31.—1st West India Regt.— Maj. E. R. Hill to be Lt.-Col. without | proves that great injustice has been done him, and that he was not the 

p. v Bush, app. Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District; Bt.-| character which has even by many of his admirers—I regret to say— 
Maj. 8. L. O'Connor to be Maj., v. Hill; Lt. A. W 


Mackenzie to be Capt 
v. O'Connor; Ens. H. Johnstone to be Lt. v. Mackenzie : 


| and otherwise much respected forthe propriety of their conduct. 


| been silently cone eded to h 
S. Head, Gent. | 


has been duly honoured and appreciated among all classes as Scotland’s 
great National Poet. It is some 15 or 16 years since Lockhart wrote 
his lite of Burns and there you will find ample apology for all the frailties 


and failings of the man, while his whole character is placed in a different 


aspect to what the world had before viewed it. Then followed Allan 
, Cunningham in the same strain, and lastly came the triumphant vindica- 
tion from the penof the great Maga of Blackwood. 

Burns was ushered into this breathing world amid hard griping pov- 


the home of his father was surrounded by cheerfulness, contentment, and 


religious peace. 


Burns arose from and was one of the people, and no poet has ever 
lived more constantly and intimately in the hearts of his countrymen.— 
Throughout his youthful days he struggled with the darkness of poverty 


, that surrounded him, still he felt some glorious glimpses of light breaking 


in upon his prophetic soul which spoke to him of a glorious future, and 
he hoped that his youthful aspirations would yet be realized; for he 
says, 
‘* Even then a wish, I mind its power. 
A wish that to my latest hour, 
Shall strongly heave my breast. 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 
And well and truly has he sung. He never wrote to please the wealthy 
and great ; no; he sung of the honest joys and the fireside happiness of the 
peasantry; he endeavoured to pour the balm of verse upon the wounded 


spirit of the poor and the unhappy, and throughout the width and breadth 


of the land every heart echoed back the feeling, and every tongue sung 
his praise. The maid while milking her cows warbled one of Robin’s 
songs, the peasant cheered his way behind the plough, the reaper in the 
corntield, the weaver at his loom, the stone cutter in his shed, all were 
gladdened by the treasures bequeathed to them by one cf themselves. 
In every town and village, in the glen or in the mountains, in the balls of 
the great, in the smoky sheeling of the poor, the song of Burns “ to every 
heart gae stealing,” ’tis this that will ever keep his fame high among us, 


| for even should the printer’s art fail, ten thousand melodious tongues will 


echo his praise to generations yet unborn. 

There Is an anecdote which as Burns is the subject, it may interest some 
who have never listened to it, for it tells of the moral influence and power 
of the Scottish muse over the movements of the Scottish heart. 

In the grenadier company of a Scottish regiment, forming part of the 
British army in Spain, were two privates, known among their compan- 
ions as the “twa triends,” from the steadiness of their mutual attachment 
of the last skirmishes that took place among the lower Pyrenees, where 
the British soldiers drove their opponents from one entrenched height to 


To be Lts, without | another, to the very confines of the sacred territory, one of the friends re- | 


ceived a severe wound in the thigh. During the few weeks the troops 
were in cantonment previous to entering France, the wounded of the re- 
giment in question lay in a church and among them the individual now 
mentioned, his friend in the intervals of duty most affectionately watching 
over him. An officer while visiting and cheering the sick of his own com- 
pany, finding himself placed within a few feet of their bed, but in a posi- 
tion where he remained unseen, could not forbear stopping to admire the 
conduct ef the “ twa friends” and as he confessed melted even to tears on 
hearing their conversation. ‘ Jamie,” said the wounded man, “I feel sae 
strang the day I would fain hear you read to me.”’ ‘I am most willing,” 
replied his companion, “ but I fear we can get nae books here, and its far 
to my quarters and ye ken I dinna like to leave you.”’ ‘ Look,” was the 
answer, ‘in my knapsack, there twa books, there the Bible and Burns’ 
poems, and if ye read,” continued he looking up to his companion, “I 
dinna muckle care which ye get,” but seeing his companion look grave 
and rather displeased, the patient immediately added, ‘Oh dinna think 
Jamie, I undervalue the word o’truth, or would compare the divine wi’ 
ony human se but what I mean is that in my present condition, 
my mind when ye read Burns, wad be sure to turn on something gude, 
for his descriptions are sae clear and sae sweet that they bring ither days 
and ither places to my mind,—my pains are forgot—my thoughts wander 
far away,—our ain hame rises before me wi’ its green knowes, gowans, 
and glentin burn, and oh Jamie I think upon my mother and upon Jeanie, 
an my heart a’ the same as wi’ the Bible rises to God, through whose kind 
providence, [ hope again to return and never to leave them nor Scotland 
mair.”’ 

“As a poet Burns stands in the first rank, his conceptions are original; 
his thoughts new and bright, his manner unborrowed ; and even his lan- 
guage is hisown. He owes no honour to his subjects, for they are all of 


an ordinary kind, such as humble life presented, he sought neither in high | 


station nor in history for matter for his muse, and yet all his topics are 
simple, natural, and to be found without research, for instance “* The Daisy” 
grew on the lands he ploughed; “The Mouse” built her nest upon his 
own stubble field; ‘‘ The Haggis” smoked on his own board; “‘ The Scot- 
tish drink,” which he sung so well was distilled upon the banks of the 
Doon; * The Twa Dogs” that conversed sae wittily and wisely were his 
ain collies; ‘‘ Tam o’Shanter”’ was a jolly farmer of his own acquaintance, 
and even “ The Diel himself’ was familiar to all, and often alarmed by his 


m 
debted to Lockhart, Allen Cunningham, and above all to Professor Wilson, 


More belonging to frail humanity | 


Poerty was the celestial element of his | 





In one | 


As IL before remarked we are much in- | 


3. The Land of Cakes.—The following song, written by A. Parke Esq., 
| of Glasgow, was sung with excellent taste by Mr. Eadie :— 
Again has Old Time on his shadowy wings 
Brought round this blest night where true happiness springs, 
For who has the blood of a Scot in his veins 
Aud loves not to soften pale poverty’s pains. 


| 
| QO! the land of the Heather, the land of the plaid 

The land where brave Wallace and Bruce drew the blade 
The home of my boyhood, the land of the free 

Of lake, cloud, and mountain, a bumper to thee. 


Stern home where the hurricane loftily blows 

Where the bones of our Fathers in calmness repose, 
Where the eagle extends his broad wings on the gale 
Aud the pibroch is heard in each echoing vale. 





Tis there where a Ramsay, a Scott, and a Burns, 

Lie sacred at rest in their stranger trod urns, 

While their fame wings on high thro’ this bright world of love 
May their souls smile on Scotia from realms far above. 


| 
| May wealth wand its banners so bright o’er our club 

May its members on rocks of oppressiou ne'er rub, 

May the genius of liberty lighten our way 

And our watchword be freedom tor ever and aye. 

Mr. Linen, Ist V. P. then gave 
. The memory of Wallace and Bruce.—Song—Scots wha hae wi’ 

Wailace bled.—Song by Mr. Wignall. 

Mr. James Linen rose, and expressed himself much as follows: 

Mr. President and gentlemen—Our native land, and all its endearments 
and hallowed associations, can never fail to charm and entertain, and to 
awaken emotions in the breast, which none but patriots can feel and ap- 
| preciate. The man who loves not his own country will make a dan- 
| gerous citizen of another. For love of country, the Scotch will yield to 

no nation under the sun. Like Arabia, she has been frequently invaded. 
| and, like Arabia, she lives unconquered. The Hadjis travel over arid 
wastes and burning sands to visit the tomb of their Prophet, and with 
feelings more enlightened and exalted, do we find thousands annually 
wending their way on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Burns. I care not 
from what nation you come. If from England, engraft your lovely Rose 
on the stately symbol of my country’s freedom—the Thistle. Come to 
the North with me, and leave behind you all the illustrious names of 
which you may well feel proud. When I meet with you to commemo- 
rate the birth-day of a distinguished Englishman, I will be with you heart 
and soul, and will sit down with Shakspeare and Ben Johnson, with 
' Beaumont and Fletcher, with Massinger and Ford, with Wycherley and 
| Otway, and all your other great dramatic writers. Chaucer and Spencer, 
Milton and Dryden, and Pope, and all your other poets, from the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century down to the time of Byron, who was, ac- 
cording to his own account, “ half-bred a Scot—in heart, a whole one,”’ 
will I toast to your heart’s content; but you must cross the Tweed, an 
pass to night with me in the land of Burns. Gentlemen of Ireland, bid a 
short adieu to the Emerald Isle. Bring with you your “Shamrock s0 
green,” and as ivy wraps itself round the oak of the forest, let it be grace- 
fully twined around the sturdy stem of the bearded Thistle. Forget, for 
; a while, your Currans and your Burkes, and your Sheridans, and your 
| Goldsmiths, and your Knowles, and that universal favorite, Tom Moore. 
| Leave all the genius of Ireland behind you, and come with me to the 
| Land o’ Cakes.” Gentlemen of America, when you meet to do honor 
to the memory of that great and good man, George Washington, or upon 
any social occasion of a national character, | will not forget to pledge the 
names of your countrymen who have distinguished themselves in the 
field, in the arts and sciences, and in poesy. 
I will sit down with your Franklin and all the heroes of the revolution; 
| with your historians, Hinton and Sparks, and Story and Bancroft, and 
| Prescott, and “the noblest Roman of them all,’ your world-renowned 
| and much beloved Washington Irving. Your poets, from Bryant (whom 
| Lam proud to see among us this evening,) and Dana, and Whitter, and 
| Longtellow, and Halleck, to the Genera! himself, | admire and I appre- 
ciate their worth. But, gentlemen, you must leave them under the pro- 
tection of the star spangled banner, for a season, and go with me, on the 
wings of fancy, to the hills and valleys of my native land. I will show 
| you the rocks and the glens that rung choral with the straias of freedom 
| long before she visited your shores. 1 will show you the plains of Ban- 
| nockburn—Caledonia’s Marathon; I will show you the scenes of which 
you have read, and of which poets have so sweetly sung; I will intro- 
duce you to warm hearts and Scotch hospitality ; I will show you smiling 
fields and happy omes; I will show you a thrifty and intelligent popu- 
lation; { will show you where agricultural science has triumphed over 
nature, and made the desert to “bud and blossom as the rose.” And, 
gentlemen, one and all, visit our colleges, and seminaries, and arish 
schools, and make yourselves acquainted with the general diffusion of 
knowledge, and I feel satisfied that you will return to your homes with 
the full conviction that learning has banished ignorance from the land. 
Enter with me now into the Temple of Fame, and reverently bow at the 
shrine of genius. I wish you to become acquainted with the Past as well 
as with the Present—with the dead as well as with the living. Behold 
Wallace and Bruce, the brave defender’s of their country’s independ- 
ence, who struggled with tyranny until Freedom sat victorious on the 
grave of Despotism. Their names are embalmed in every Scottish heart. 
But, gentlemen, I must not linger by the way. At your leisure you may 
examine Caledonia’s imperishable monument of mind. In the meantime, 
I will introduce you to Robert Ferguson, the author of the “ Farmer's 
Ingle ;”’ to the pastoral poet, Allan Ramsay; to the weaver poet, Robert 
| Tannahill ; to the shepherd poet, James Hogg ; and to the ploughman bard 
| our own immortal Burns, who, as Wordsworth beautifully says, 
“ Walked in glory and in pride. 
Behind the plough, upon the mountain side.” 
sow reverently again! Here is Sir Walter Scott, the wizard of the 
north, surrounded by all the deathless creations of his genius; the man 
| who, when in Italy, feeling as if his end was drawing near, hastened 
| home with all the heartfelt anxiety of a patriot, that he might yield up 
his mighty spirit in his own beloved land. Allow me now to introduce 
you to Thomson, the author of the Seasons; Beattie, the author of the Min- 
strel; to Tennant, the author of Anster Fair; to Campbell, the poet of 
Hope ; to Motherwell, the author of Jeannie Morrison; tothe Delta and 
Archaeus of Blackwood—Dr. Moir and Sterling; and last, not least, to the 
| renowned Christopher North himself. - Gentlemen, if you are not satisfied 
| with such a goodly company, I willintroduce you to all the distinguished 
scholars of the land, from George Buchanan to the present day, and to all 


| 





| 











the other poets, from the days of Drummond to Gilfillan of our own time. 
l'o those who are historically disposed, here are Hume, and Smollett, and 
Robertson, and Tytler, and Alison, and Napier. Here also, gentlemen, 
| are Brougham and Jetlrey, and Macauley, and that peculiarly deep think- 
| ing man, Thomas Carlyle, whose names are identified with the literature 
of the world. I will now leave you in this eminent company, to spend 


to be Ens., v. Johnstone.—Brevet —Capt. W. Elsey, of the East india —three kindred spirits—who have done much to clear away the clouds | a few social hours, which | trust you will not allow to pass unimproved. 
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Up, then and cordially toast, with three times three, “ Our native became a seraph and ascended to her throne on high, and leaving her 
, then, an . 


land.” 
He then gave : ia she : 
5th. Our Native Land. Song—‘ My Native Hills.’—Sung beautifully 


by Mr. Maclachlan. 
—Song Corn Riggs.”—Mr. Wignall. ae zt 
Mr. Sinclair, Second V. P. after a few remarks on the influence of Scot- 
tish poetry on the people gave ’ : 
6th. Wilson, Tannahill, and Motherwell, three gems in the C rown of 
Scottish poesy. Song—* Jessie the flower of Dunblane.”’—Sung with 
great etfect by Mr. Lee. 4 cs ae 
Mr. Eadie, Secretary, then rose, and after a few happy remat yom 
cluded as follows:—The Toast, gentlemen, which I am about to ath 
quires no power of eloquence to make you do justice to it—you lave 7 
Fe not, knelt like the immortal Bard with devotional fondness to t . 
object of your affections, and have felt the sweet intluence of devotec 
woman. But we who are poor bacliclors, why do we not arouse from our 
lethargy and let the beautiful idea of one of Erin’s sons have its full etfect 
upon us. 


“O, my Norah’s gown for me, 
That floats as wild as mountain breezes ; 
Leaving every beauty free 
To sink or swim as heaven pleases’’. 
Gentlemen I give you, . . ; , 

“Woman, lovely woman, the grand result of the first Mesmeric experl- 
ment.” . 

The president, after stating that he had received notes of excuse from 
the British Consul (Anthony Barclay, Esq.) the Mayor ot New York (A 
Mickle, Esq.) proceeded to read the following beautiful effusions which 
were written for the occasion by a fair poetess from the “land of brown 
heath and shaggy wood.” 


BIRTH OF THE POET, 


Apollo, one morn, with a roving design, 

Sweet Helicon left, and took leave of the Nine, 

“ T willsee,” said the God, “ifon earth can be shown 
Hill, mountain, or valley as fair as our own. 


Come Mercury, hie, thee, thou know’st the word well 
Thou hast traversed it often; oh say, canst thou tell 
Of one green sunny spot, in its beauty, so rare, 

As the vales we are leaving, our Helicon fair?” 


The Messenger-God, with a smile, made reply : 

“ Thave marked such a spot, as I journeyed oft by ; 

Auld Scotia ’tis called, and some say bleak and bare— 

But the heart-flowers of feeling and friendship bloom there” 


“Hie we hence,” said Apollo, “ I swear by our sire, 
The picture thou paint’st doth my wonder inspire ; 
To witness pure friendship, for pure friendship’s sake, 
Such a journey Great Jove might be willing to take.” 


They sped to Auld Scotia, the home of the brave, 
That ne’er yet gave birth to a coward or slave : 

O’er moorland, o’er mountain, and valley they flew, 
Nor paused till the sweet winding Ayr met their view. 


Delighted, the God saw the heather and broom, 

As, far o’er the moorland, they shed their perfume ; 
And the meek mountain daisy, i beauty and pride, 
Grow, humbly, the feather-fringed bracken beside. 


“T knew not,” the God said, almost with a tear, 

“ That Nature’s rich bounties, neglected, bloomed here, 
Hie hence to the God-head, and bear him my prayer 
That he grant us a Poet to sing of sweet Ayr.” 


Quick Mercury speeds, with the prayer to Great Jove, 
For a Bard who would sing of pure nature and love, 
The God, in loud thunder, the answer returns, 

“« The prayer itis granted ; the Poet is Burns.” 


A MONODY. 


Oh, who shall sing the Daisy, Burns, 
That thou hast sung so well, 

Or strive, in words of poesy, 
To paint the heather-bell ? 


Or who shall sing the Bracken, Burns, 
Or blooming Hawthorn-tree ? 

Or who the yellow Broom shall sing? 
They’ve all been sung by thee! 


Oh, who shall touch the Lyre, Burns, 
That thou hast left unstrung ? 

Or who again can wake the strain 
Through Scotia’s hills thee rung ? 


Bloom, bloom unsung, Auld Scotia’s flowers ! 
Be mute her lyre’s sweet strain! 

For none can touch the chords like him 
Who ne’er can sing again. 


The vice president proposed the health of Mrs.Webb the lady who wrote 
the above lines, who is well known in the literary world under the signa- 
tare of Isabella Graham, which was drank with great enthusiasm. . 

The president then said that an individual who was partial to the Writ- 
ing of Burns, had forwarded some remarks on him, which we are sorry 
we have not space for, accompanied by the following toast : 

‘The immortal memory of that glorious triumvirate of nature’s mortal 
painters, Shakspeare, Burns, and Scott. In drama, in lyric song, and in 
marrative unequalled, and the whole world cannot add a worthy fourth to 
that company.” 

Mr. Maclauchlan gave the health of Wm. Cullen Bryant, Esq., which 
was drank with Highland honours. 

Mr. W.C. Bryant said: I thank the company for the honour they have 
done me in drinking the toast which has just been proposed; I value the 
eompliment the more as it is paid me by the countrymen of the great 
poet, whose birth-day we are met to celebrate. 

No man can read the life and study the poetry of Burns, without con- 
ceiving a high opinion of the Scottish peasantry, one of whom he was by 
birth, among whom he was educated, and whose pursuits and labours 
were his through life. We may judge of the quality of the soil by the 
wild fruits it produces. The infirmities of Burns were the accidents of 
his temperament ; but his strong sense, his independent and erect spirit, 
his sincerity and bove of truth, his large sympathies, his manly tenderness, 
were essential elements of his character, and gave to it a sort of massive 
greatness. Estimating the Scottish peasantry with a due reference to 
the examples of it given by Burns and his family, no man can fail to en- 
tertain a high respect for the ground-work of the national character. 

Let me therefore propose—*“ The Peasantry of Scotland.” 

By Mr. Mapes—“ The land whose sons are celebrated for Industry, 
Probity, and T'ruth, whose birth-right proves the current endorser to her 


sons. 

By Mr. Wallace Bruce—* The Sons of Scotia, with this immortal 
passport (pointing to a model of Burns) have a welcome to every heart. 

Dr. Robert Dods, being called on, rose and said:— 

Mr. President—At your request I rise to offer you a toast or sentiment; 
although, after what has been so eloquently said, and so admirably sung, 
little remains to be added respecting Scotland or Burns: besides the late- 
mess of the hour forbids preface or speech. There is one hope, however, 
which has not been prominently adverted to this evening, which I cannot 
forbear to notice, namely, the premature departure of Highland Mary, and 
its influence on the future life and character of Burns. 

Through all the brilliant efforts of his genius, sentiment—deep, ardent, 
and affectionate, is thickly scattered; but in many of its effusions it shows | 
like countless gems of matchless splendour upon a robe of purest gold. 


These passages are chiefly devoted to Mary : and though after her loss his | little money at the government works than he forthwith hies to the gun- 
4 y+ 6 5 ce Se S 


heart leaned to another, yet the original image was never effaced and | 
his breast heaved at frequent intervals 
ginal ardour and devotion to the object of his early love. During their | 
short and sacred intercourse 0 x 
and after her untimely de 
inspiring goddess, accord 
found him at the plough—threw her mantle over him, and after binding 
his brow with the laurel wreath, vanished from his sight. Butshe did 
not leave him thus—she had still another robe to spare—one of heavenly 
beauty and surpassing loveliness. This she gave to Mary; who, finding 
no one fit to grace it but the idol of her heart Scotland's gifted ‘bard, 
* " i - J , ’ 
bound # round his breast, and after steeping both souls in love, suddenly 


“in fond fidelity” with all its ori- | a starving wife and children, want with such weapons? 
, She proved to him a source of light and joy; | ¢.: . : ‘ 

; : ~~ J°Y+| frig ac ; » Snels j ‘ »}s ¢ ¥ 
ath seemed to be his guardian angel or rather his | frightful fact. Is then England furnishing Ireland with the means of 


Sats . Ba al m " . ~* 4 a aw _ . Pi » 3¢ 1a aol - —- « = - . ' 
ing to his own account. The Genius of Scotland | pointing a sword to her own bosom? We kuow it is said that these wed ly the sober and reflecting people of the lt nited States—the descendants 


betrothed like a brilliant star to illumine a dark world by his dashing 
splendour. So Bonnie Jean she lent him fora while, but soon, alas ! too 
soon claimed him as her own, and snatched him home to heaven. 

The memory of Mary it is unnecessary to offer, as the memory of Burns 
has been wisely withheld. They are both happy now in a union of souls 
so close and sacred that death can never more divide them. 

There are still, however, in Scotland objects of worth and loveliness. 
Like Mary, the inspirers of every thing greatand noble, independent and 
generous in the breasts of her accomplished and gallant sons. I would 
therefore, offer the 

“ Lasses of Scotland ;” distinguished for beauty, fidelity, and worth. 

By Mr. John Anderson—* The Burns Club, of the City of New York, 
may its friends and supporters, be men of sense, wit, and worth, and 
may the minds of its members be imbued with thd Spirit of true Philo- 


It is not at all surprising that the ministers feel embarrassed in a case 
of such complicated difficulties; but Lord John Russell has devised x 
series of measures which he intends to submit to Parliament. They will be 


useful, but they offer no effectual cure of the disorders thatare raging. The 


chief points of the plan are—a perseverance in the drainage and improve- 
ment system—encouragement to emigration—a commission to be ap- 
pointed to purchase waste lands, improve them, and resell them in small 
farms—leave to be given to sell entailed property when the owners are 
unable to cultivate it. All these are slow remedies, and offer nothing 
immediate or specific for alleviating the pressing calamity. The cure for 
Ireland’s troubles is to be found in altering and amending her social state 
—in enforcing at any cost or hazard, the tranquillity of the country—in 





sophy, Philanthropy and Charity united together by the bonds of Peace, 
Love, and may they ever hail with joy, and celebrate with pleasure, the 
anniversary of him 
“Who grasped his country’s lyre 
With ardent grasp and stroug, 
And made his soul of fire, 
Dissolve itself in song!” 

By Mr. Jas. B. Sheys—“* The nobility of genius? deriving its patent 
from no earthly power, Republics and Monarchies honour it alike. 

By Mr. John Draper—* May the Kail Brose of Auld Scotland never be 
stirred about with a foreign spurtle.” iy 

By Mr. R. A. Allen—* Alfred Tennyson and the living poets of Eng- 
land.” 

On the chair giving “ The land we live in,” Col. W. H. Maxwell, on 
behalf of the American gentlemen present, rose to return thanks. He 
said he felt the full force of the compliment to his native land, and was 
always gratified with every event that occurred which tended to do ber 
honour, to promote her glory, and he fully appreciated the compliment 
which had just been paid by the chair. He was especially gratified by 
the enthusiastic cheers with which it has been received by the company, 
chiefly Scotchmen, who, all the world knows, are seldom moved to strong 
expressions of feeling, unless under the direction of their great character- 
istics—intelligence and sincerity. After a few remarks in addition, he 

ave i— 

The pith 0’ serse and pride o’ worth characteristic of Scotchmen at 
home and abroad. an 

Mr. Wm. EH. Wright having been called on for a toast said, in conse- 
quence of the flattermg remarks of Col. Maxwell none Scotland— 
and more particularly the city of Dumfries, I trust you will indulge me 
fora moment in giving you a few reminiscenses previous to giving a 
toast. 


In the city of Dumfries, Burns spent the last, and I may "4 the best 
of his years; in that city he closed his mortal career, and in the church 
ard is one of the many monuments erected to his memory, which in my 

Lessbie opinion claims pre-eminence above all others erected in honour 
of him, as there his ashes reposed. In that city lived in widowed re- 
tirement for many years, Bonnie Jean, and there, like the poet breathed 
her latest sigh. 

Hallowed as it is by historical facts, and endeared to me by recollec- 
tions, of former days, allow me to give 

“ Prosperity to the city of Dumfries.” 

After many more toasts and songs the meeting broke up, after having 
spent an evening, which will bear the morning’s reflection. 





DIED—In London, on the 16th December last, Mr. THOMAS CHAPMAN, aged 70, 
father of H. 'T’. Chapman of this city. 
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The intelligence of the Cunard Steamer, Hibernia, is to the 5th inst. 
from Liverpool. 

That stupendous calamity—the potatoe famine in Ireland—is increasing 
with fearful rapidity, and threatens to involve a great part of the island 
in its desolating consequences. And to the horrors of starvation the dread 
of popular insurrection is added. The government are disbursing their re- 
lief with a bountiful hand; but how is the British government to support 
a whole people, not for one season only, but, perhaps, for many? The 
official returns, showing the amount of expenditure and the number of 
people employed up to the 28th of November, have been published, and 
we present a few alarming results :— 

The first week in October the expenditure for pauper relief was 
In the 4th week of October the expenditure had increased 


£6,193 


Co ee ee ee eee ere See 36,474 
The first week in November the expenditure rose to........- 61,596 
Jin C6 TOGTUN WOOK It RORONED so o.oocc aocckccac cee cesescccos 117,591 
The total expenditure for the entire month was...........--- 345,065 


And for the two months 


(50006 00 acd Meth sect sncesabees execs 442,150 
We do not see any returns for the month of December, but the figures 
we have just given show that about two millions of dollars were expen- 


ded in October and November. At this rate, with the increasing ratio of 


twéhty millions of dollars, and the calamity will not end then. 

The people of England would give their money willingly if it were 
faithfully applied ; but complaints of jobbing and misapplication are loud 
from all quarters—so much so that the government have sent over four 
gentlemen to superintend the disbursements. The following from a 
London paper is discouraging enough, and shows that the army of mid 
dlemen, lazy squires, and profligate half gentlemen, with which Ireland 
is, and always has been cursed, is eating up that which is intended for 
the poor. 

The Lords of the Treasury have appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey, Captain Reid, and Captain Stopford, R. N., 
to be Inspectors of Relief Committees in Ireland. This measure has been 
rendered necessary by the general complaints of the mismanagement on 
the part both of the Relief Committees and the subordinate officers em- 
ployed by the Board of Works. The Dublin Evening Mail mentions, with 


a rebuke, that upwards of 250 pay-clerks have been appointed by the 
Board of Works— 


“It has become too much the fashion amongst independent men, gen- 
tlemen of standing and influence in their respective localities, to seek the 


the demand, the expenditure for the winter will probably be swelled to | 


rendering life secure from the bullet ofthe assassin, and property safe 


| from the firebrand of the incendiary. Until these things be done, there 


is no peace for Ireland; and indispensable as they are, Lord John Rus- 
sell’s scheme does not embrace one of them. Nor do we hear that any 
check is to be applied to the arming system now going on. But we will 
leave this painful subject for to-day. 

Corn and provisions are rapidly rising, notwithstanding the extent of 
the imports. Indian Corn has advanced to seventy-two shillings the 
quarter, or nine shillings sterling the bushel! It is still in demand at 
that price. How true, then, were our predictions last year, when we 
urged the farmers of America to plant largely of this article? Barley has 
risen so much, that the brewers have increased the price of beer five shil- 
lings the barrel, and the tavern keepers have added a penny to the pot of 
porter. The call for foreign food creates a drain on the specie, and halfa 
million sterling has arrived in the Hibernia. Much more will follow, but 
the Bank of England has still about fourteen millions in its vaults; and 
there is a prodigious specie currency in the country, as no paper money is 
| circulating of less value than five pounds or twenty-five dollars. If the 

daily wants of twenty-eight millions of people are supplied with a hard 

currency medium up to twenty-five dollars, some idea may be formed 
of the enormous quantity of gold and silver now circulating in England ; 
and this is independent of the specie in the banks. Truly England is a 
country worth plundering by the Prince de Joinville or any other war 
spirit who may be fortunate enough to have the chance of doing so. 

The state of parties is singular; but the subject has assumed in one re, 
spect a definitive feature. Lord Stanley heads the Protection party against 
the Peelites and Free-traders, and has issued the usual notification to his 
adherents in such cases. He is to be supported in the Lower House of 
Parliament by Lord George Bentinck, who leads the same party there. 
Lord John Russell has also issued the usual summons to his supporters, 
calling them to his aid on the 19th of January, when the session was to 
open. Sir Robert Peel is, for the present, inactive, although it is affirmed 
that Mr. Bonham, Mr. Cardwell and others are making demonstrations 
in his behalf. When he appears in the House of Commons it seems 
doubtful where he will take his seat. Being out of office, it was supposed 
that he would appear on the front bench of the opposition; but it seems 
that Lord George Bentinck claims this post, denying that Sir Robert, from 
his late policy can be in opposition to the present free-trade cabinet at 
all. The point was not settled at the last dates. 

Assurances are given us by the Standard and other tory papers that 
the landed interest party will positively press the measure of repeal of 
the malt taz. The manufacturing districts will also agitate for a reduc- 
tion of duty on tea. Lord John Russell's cabinet will not be able to 
stand this double assault, unless supported by Sir R. Peel. 

We are glad to learn that it is at length in contemplation to reward 
the Peninsular heroes with medals, or some decoration to commemorate 
their gallant services. 

The persecutions of the Nestorian Christians by the ruler of Kurdistan 
continues, and is carried to a most frightful extent. Sixty-five villages 
have been destroyed by the Mahomedan monsters. How long will God 
permit the accursed crescent thus to trample upon the cross ? Surely it 
is time that the Christian world called upon the Porte to put an end to 
such atrocities. This Kurdistan villain is a subject and vassal of the Sultan, 
and if the latter is unable to curb him, he should call in the assistance of 
those Christian nations who are willing to give it. 














The two contending parties in Portugal, after being in sight of each 
other for some weeks, at length came to blows, which ended in the de- 
feat of the insurgents under Count Bomfin. The Portuguese, like many 
other nations, are totally unfit for a representative form of government. 

The accounts from India are more favourable. All is quiet in Scinde ; 
the insurrection in Cashmere is quelled, and the affairs of Lahore begin to 
assume a more settled appearance. 

* .* The news from the seat of warhas not changed since our last, except 
that some indistinct rumours prevail of a fresh battle having been fought, 
the result of which is unknown. 

At Washington the desire for peace, or that some plan be adopted for 
putting an end to the present state of things, is general. Many are be- 
ginning to call for an actual abandonment of the Mexican territory, and 
Mr. Schenck of Ohio has offered resolutions in Congress to that eff@ct. 
Such a measure is objected to by many persons on the ground that the 
national reputation would suffer thereby. National pride is generally 
very obstinate in such cases,-hut all nations in turn have been obliged to 
endure the sacrifice—England as much as any other. Her mistake in in- 
vading Affghanistan we have already adverted to; and France would, on 
many occasions, have given up Algeria, did she not find it a useful outlet 
for her military effervescence. It is an excellent place for giving employ- 
ment to a large, restless, and not easily satisfied army, although the expe- 
dient is a very costly one. 

The capitulation and abandonment of the River Plate under General 
Whitlock, is still fresh in our minds; but the greatest sacrifice of pub- 








appointment of pay-clerks from motives only too obvious, and the duties 
of which would be just as efficiently discharged by individuals to whom 
the emoluments might be an object as a meansof support for respectable 
though reduced families.” 


But even this is not the worst aspect of the case. Half the people of 
the island appear to be seeking a share of the government money; the 
Squires clamour for the office of pay-clerks, and their inferiors leave their 
own land neglected and go to the government works. This is so much 
the case that in very many districts no preparations are making for getting 
in the crops for the coming season! In many fields the stubble of the last 
summer’s wheat, barley, and rye had not been ploughed up even at the 
close of the year. What is to be the result next winter if, in addition to 
the potatoe destitution, the people neglect to plant other food? 

But embarrassing as all this is, there is another feature in the aspect of 
things more terrific still; we mean the constant and rapidly increasing 
purchase of deadly weapons by the masses. A man no sooner earns a 








smith and buys a musket and bayonet! What does an Irish peasant, with 
We have given 
numerous extracts to-day proving incontestibly the existence of this 





| are purchased for the purpose of preserving order as well as for disorder : | 

| but those who will take the trouble to peruse our extracts will soon find | 
that delusion vanish from their minds, especially when we tell them that 
we make these extracts from the London Spectator, one of the most able and 
carefully conducted journals in the empire. 


lic feeling that England ever experienced, was in the failure of the great 
expedition to Walcheren. To effect a diversion in favour of Austria, in the 
campaign of 1809, England sent an army of nearly 40,000 men to the 
coast of Holland, with a fleet of ships so numerous that, being stationed at 
telegraphic distances across the North Sea, they communicated intelli- 
gence to London in half an hour. This army landed on and took posses- 
siomof Walcheren, the South Beveland, and other islands at the mouth of 
the Scheldt; and laid siege to Flushing and captured it. But this was the 
extent of its success. The sickly season then set in and put a stop to all 
further operations; and Napoleon was so well aware of the pestilential 
nature of the gountry, that his orders to the French general commanding 
in Holland were not to attack the English, but to hold them in check 

leaving the rest to the pestilence. And truly enough the pestilence near- 
ly disorganized one of the finest armies that ever left the shores of Eng- 
land; and it was obliged to be withdrawn without winning a single laurel 
to console the nation for its misfortune. 


So much for sending an army 
at the wrong time and to the wrong place. 


The British people, however, 
to their infinite honour, as soon as they saw how irretrievable the error 
was, called on the government at once to embark and bring back the 
sickly skeletons of regiments which, only three months before, had left 
home in buoyant hope and health, and panting for military renown, Suroa- 


of the Puritans—would not be less philosophic in such a case, should it 
occur, than their British relatives. The following are Mr. Schenck’s 
resolutions. 
Wasuineton, Jan. 26, 1847. 
Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, to-day asked leave to offer the following Joint 
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Resolutions. They were read, listened to with interest, and objected to 
y Mr. 4 Mr. Schenck pledged himself 


by Mr. Dromgoole, of Virginia, and others. 
to renew them. 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the U.S. in Con- 
» gress assembled, That in order to terminate the war unhappily existing be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, with due regard to the rights and 
national existence and independence of the two republics, and with a 
view to bring about an honourable peace, the President of the United 
States be requested to withdraw all troops and military forces of the U. 
States now west of the Rio Grande, in Mexico to the east side of that 


river :— 


That all volunteers now in the service of the United States be discharg- 
rovision be made for 
the return of all such volunteers to their respective homes, or to the states 


ed, taking due care in the order of discharge, that 


in which they were mustered into the service of the government. 


That the President be requested and advised to keep all, or such portion 
as he may deem necessary for that purpose, of the regular army under his 
command, along or near the western frontier of the United States, prepared 
to repel or prevent any encroachment or depredation, by Mexican citi- 
zens or soldiers, on the territory, property or people of this Union, while 
any question or controversy shall remain unsettled between the govern- 
ments of Mexico and the United States; Provided, that this shall not be 
construed to mean that the President is advised against retaining pos- 
session of the disputed country between the Western limit of the state 


of Texas and the Rio Grande, until such time as a treaty settling 


definitive boundary line between the United States and Mexico _ shall 
be concluded between the two governments, if the President, in his 
discretion, shall deem that such continued forcible possession of that dis- 


puted territory will tend to promote the making of such treaty ;— 


That the President be advised and requested to prosecute the existing 
war against the Government of Mexico, by effectually blockading, seizing 
and detaining, with every proper security, the harbours, ports of entry a 
and custom houses of Mexico on the Gulf of Mexico, and on the Pacific 
coast of that country; and to hold the same until such time asa treaty of 
peace be made and ratified between the Governments of Mexico and the 
United States, establishing a permanent pepe ges line between the ter- 


ritories of the two countries—liquidating and ac 
securing to be paid, all just indemnities for spo 


between the two Governments ;— 


That duties shall be levied upon goods, wares and merchandise, im- 
ported into Mexico, at the ports of entry and custom houses that may be 
held in possession by the authorities of the United States, at the same 
rate, and collected in like manner as such duties are levied and collected 
for the time being at the custom houses of the United States; and the 
proceeds of duties, so collected in Mexico, shall constitute and be made : 
fund to be held as security against Mexico until she shall agree to and 


conclude a treaty as aforesaid ;— 


That no further increase of the present regular army of the United 
States shall be made by enlistment or otherwise; but as fast as the terms 
of enlistment of soldiers now in service may expire, the army shall be re- 
duced until it is brought to the number that was in service on the first 


day of January, A. D., 1847. 


, 


And be it further Resolved, That it is against the policy and interests of 
this Government to wage a war for the conquest of territory, and there 
should not be acquired, by any treaty to be negotiated and concluded be- 
tween the Goveruments of the United States and Mexico, any territory 
whatever additional to the territory now lying legally and properly 
within the limits of these United States, or within the boundary of any 


now existing State of this Union. 


And be it further Resolved, That no application of any money appro- 
priated, or to be appropriated, by act of this Congress, for carrying on the | 
isting war with Mexico, or for increasing, strengthening, or In any way | ‘ ; ; aoe 
pera» Bee sailisant l 1 feuces or forces of this Government, | Chey bring out a succession of entirely new Ballets, which will materially 
naval defences or s : ; ; j ’ 


the military or : 
ll be made ty expenditure thereot authorised, except suc 
and expenditure 


rovisions of tl 


supplying 
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* From necessity, 








; es ‘ ° ry aaa ee, a ail 3 Leica nieieiie itil ve 
to discontinue sume free papers and exchanges. The necessity we think | di Lammermoor” continues unabated, and indeed eve y repition of it i 
will be admitted when we state that our free and exchange list amounted | received with increased delight. 
— f the Albi Bowery Tueratre.—Mr. Jackson has made a fortunate hit in the en- 
to nearly five kh copies ol the Aibion. i ns 
it — |} gagement of Miss Mary Taylor. The houses are nightly filled to over- 
The Earl of Elgin and suite arrived in the Hibernia. They landed at flowing with respectable audiences. A succession of pieces, in which 
Boston, and took lodgings at the Tremont House. Lady Elgin will joi Miss Taylor has acquired celebrity, has been played during the week. 
his lordship in t pring. a Mr. Hunt, the vocalist, has also been called in to aid the musical pieces. | 
. third evening’s entertainment on | acu ; a i ee 
Professor Hows w a iis third evening entertainment on | On Monday next the Barber of Seville will be produced, Miss Pay 7 
r " ¢ +3 : hrar tic Readines fri :1e Merchant | . oA . ° » . 
Tuesday ct at the Society Library. His Readings from the Mer | assuming, for the first time, the character of Rosina, and Mr. Hunt, Alma- | 
ofl onth rl I ening, were a beautiful p rformance, and elicitea | viva. This cast, with the edition of the ‘iow sone company at the 
— ‘ — nch a hat his ids antici- wait ak . . 
t h rest dezres ipprobation ; so much », tha we 1 n - antic Jowery, will form a powerful attraction. 
] ¢ mit his xt appearant His advertisement | ‘le : ‘ ‘ P 
pate fe 1a large compa : PI | Ovymeic THeatre.—We have little novelty to notice at this theatre, 
wy } 4 a sf {¢] ie aper. | , . : ae: : 
a a a Pp | further than the extra attractions presented by the beneficiaries on the 
_ 4 ag het ae 
THe Firnemes’s Bati.—! eighteenth anniversary of the “Firemen’s | night of their annual appeal. 
. a . vik ae + “peas annie eee 
Charitable Fund.” was celebrated as usual by a ball at the Park,on Mon-| We have been much gratified to see how highly the public have relish 
ww evening last. The attendance was as numerous as on former occa-| ed, on two occasions, Mr. Maywood’s admirable personation of the 
6) ms; aud the affair passed off with unusual spirit. These blendings of | “Bachelor Baronet,” in the “ Rights of Woman. That Mr. Maywood 
amuse.neut with the cause of clarity are worthy of all support: but in the | ow stands alone on the stage as the delineator of Scottish character, is 
case of this admirable Institution doubly so, as it affords many influential | well known. But at the Olympic, his peculiar powers seem to be brought 
citizens an opportunity of | licly testifving their sense of the high ser- out with their fall vigour, and they seem to be thoroughly estimated. His 
ith 1 il l : . . j my r . ns 
vices rendered to the community by the “ gallant fireman,’ who is con- reception has been, on each night, of the warmest character, and the ap- 
stuntly perilling life and limb, gratuitously, for the safety and preservation | plause hearty and uproarious. The performers, too, seemed to vie with 
of his fellow citizens. There are few institutions in this city more deser leach other in giving effect to the piece. We-really think that a few of 
ving ofs ort than is the “E men’s Charitable Fund.” | Mr. Maywood's origin i! parts would prove acceptable to the frequenters 
— — ' : . *, 
of the Olympic. Mauager Mitchell should look to it. 
NEW WORKS. | . = ‘as 
- ' > 1 ‘ l the F On | OpatrHam THeatre.—Mr. Deverna has commenced his season with his 
Chancer and Spensei 1 two parts Part LS per hel aery deen, | ; ‘ ; P 
, : 7 “Dp ro * Chon fe, | usual success. His company is strengthened by several valuable addi- 
by Mrs. Kirkland Part L1.-—Selec/ions fre the Poetu Works of Geofiry 2 ’ 


Chaucer, by Charles D. Deshle Nos. 26 and 


Library of American Books. 
are invaluable additions to Messrs. 
cer and Chaucer at 


portion of our modern readers. Mrs. ( 
j 
with the task of presenting the beauties of the “ 


tive and reading form. 


critical analysis of the work has been furnished, and arunning commentary 


connects the selections and adds interest to the work. 


been adopted with Chancer, by Mr. DD. shler, and we have now the choice 


cvems of this father of English poetry rendered accessible to the general 
a= . 5 : 


reader in an attractive dress, and in the critical and explanatory 


valuable for their clearness and the research they exhibit. 


Sylvandire, or the Disputed Inheritance, by Alexander Dumas, transla: | 
il- 


Ann strect.—Duimas may be considered the least excep- 


ted from the French by Thomas Williams, Esq. New York: E. P. W 
liams & Co., 4 
tionable of the present race of French novelists. 


of an original character, and withal deeply interesting, 


lar productions. 


A volume by Epes Sargent, of New York, entitled, Songs of the Ne 


avith Other Poems, is announced. 
a week. 


it will embrace a number of new pieces, and be issued in the neat style 


characteristic of the Boston press. 


American Poulterer’s Companion. Uarpers.—This popular book 


poultry by Mr. Bement of Albany—a thorough practical man on the s 


+ 


ect—has. we observe, reached its fifth edition, a 


F 


which it has been especially prepared. Numerous good engravings 


company the work. 


Pictorial Hist i Eng land, No. 16.—This noble pub ication seem 


gain upon the pub as itu ique stionably ougnt; we 
be compared with it 


historic interest. Every private family should possess a copy, for 


cheapest book of the ; 





usting, and paying or 
hiations committed by 
Mexico or her citizens upon the persons or property of the citizens of the 
United States—and settling all other questions or causes of controversy 


be strictly in accordance with the declara- | 


¥: a Ae ies 
ind not from any disrespect, we have been obiige d 


27 of Wiley and Putnams 
London aud New York.--These volumes 
Wiley and Putnain’s selections. Spen- 
’ comparatively P dead letters in literature to a great 
}. M. Kirkland has been entrusted | 
Faéry Queen” in an attrac- | 


The original text is modernized, a biography and 


A similar plan has 
nots 
The present work is one 


Mr. Williams has | 
rendered an able translation, a praise that may be extended to all his simi- 


it will be ready for publication in about | 


This is the first authorized edition of Mr. Sargent’s poems, and 


ac- | 


know of no work 
for its general attractiveness, acc uracy, ana de 


Che Albion. 








Columbus and Vespucius.—Harper and Brothers also publish in a neat 
littlejvolume the lives of these renowned personages,—names which will 
last to the very terminus of the world’s history. Every young person 
should be made familiar with the memoirs of these illustrious men. 

Smee on the Potatoe Plant. A work of the greatest value to agricul- 
turists and the world at large, has been published in England on this sub- 
ject, wherein the nature and cause of the disease now affecting that al- 
most indispensable article of human food is fully discussed. The author 
is Alfred Smee, F.R.S., who, it is to be hoped, has discovered the means 
of obviating the calamities which in some countries are contingent un the 
failure of the potatoe crop. The work has been republished in a very 
neat form by Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

New Music.—The Mexican Volunteers, a quickstep, performed by 
Dodsworth’s Band, composed by Miss Augusta Browne. Published by 
C. Holt, jr., 156 Fulton street. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park THEATRE.—Since the termination of Mrs. Mason’s engagement, 
the Park has been under the influence of one of its periodical attacks of 
comparative lethargy, although presenting in the person of Mr. Collins 
one of the most agreeable actors of the day. But after the strong ex- 
citement produced by Mrs. Mason anything short of a similar galvanic 
power must necessarily prove unsuccessful. The present dearth of the 
highest order of histrionic talent renders the management of the Park one 
of exceeding difficulty, and this difficulty is greatly increased this season 
by the unfortunate suspension of the Keans’ engagement, and the apparent 
unwillingness of Mr. Forrest to accept an engagement. 


a 


It is only the ta- 
lents of actors of their calibre which can attract at the Park. : 
There has been but little novelty presented during the week, except 
on the occasion of Mrs. Vernon’s benefit, when a lady made her first ap- 
pearance in Juliet. We did not witness the performance ; we understand, 
however, that her personation of the part did not present any strong 
marks of genius, yet she did ample justice to the able instructions of her 
teacher, Mrs. Vernon. This we can readily believe ; we hold Mrs. Ver- 
non to be one of the most finished artists now in this country. Her 
knowledge, experience, and tact render her peculiarly fitting for the task 
of a teacher of her art, and we sincerely wish that she had all our young 
a | female aspirants tor dramatic fame under her tuition. Some such instruc- 
tion is certainly much needed. Old Sheridan passed much of his life in 
endeavouring to found schools for oratory and the stage. If the want of 
such a preparation was required in his day, when the stage could boast of 
so many men and women of education and brilliant talent among its pro- 
fessors, we cannot but think, with the examples the stage now presents, 
that a preparative school for the histrionic art would be really desirable. 
It appears to be the opinion of most of the aspirants of the present day, 
that acting is an intuitive art, and that the strong desire to excel, is the 


chief qualification. That the drama is suffering from this false estimate 





of its true character, every judicious frequenter of theatres has occasion 
to feel and regret. 











Mr. Simpson has effected an engagement with the Italian /rompe of | 
dancers, whose success in Boston and Philadelphia has beeu so decided. | 

| 
h | add to their attractions. Loyell’s new comedy, “ Look before you Leap,” 
and other new pieces are announced as being in preparation. 

Tue lravian Opera at Patmos.—The house has been crowded, on the 


; opera nights, for the past week, and the desire to witness the “ Lucia 
he 


an acquisition. During the 


tions; a Mr. Smith in particular will prove 
| week the pieces have been produced with great effect. Farquhar’s co: 
medy of “ The Inconstant” has been revived with success. 
| Various noyelties are announced as veing in preparation. 
ELOCUTIONARY LLLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr. Jno. W.S. Hows will give the third of the course of Elocutionary 
[llustrations on Tuesday Evening next, Febrnary 2, 1847, at the Lecture 
Room, Society Library, consisting of choice passages trom 
Romeo and Juliet, Julius Casar, Richard ITI., and 

Maclheth. 
Mr. Wittiam W. Seymour will read the part of Cassius, in the second 
| scene of Brutus and Cassius, and will recite Young Lochinvar. 


Othe llo, King Le ar, 


| To commence at half past 7 o’clock. Tickets 50 cents. 
N. B. The fourth and last evening of the course will be on Tuesday, 
February 9. —_ 


* * THE TWO PLATES for the year 1847—the Queen and Dr 


Franklin—are now ready, and will be delivered to distant subscribers by 


our travelling agents on their different routes. 
As the subscribers have the privilege of a choice of those two plates for 
| the year, we will be glad if those in the city will have the goodness to no- 
4,\ tify to us which they prefer, that we may send them to their respective 
residences. It would be better, indeed, if they would call and make their 


own selection 


] 
| that may be. 
iumphant proof of its | = , 
" wri , , . | FOR SALE, a fount of second hand BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 660 Ibs,and will 
great acceptability and utility among that class of the community for k 





be sold low for cash; apply at this office. It was the fount used last year for print- 
| Albion, and is in good condition. 
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yotinues private instruction in Classics, French 
He teaches at the residence of his Pupils 


jan 23. 


and E sh generally—term 


g erate 
or bis ow: Address him at 70 east 19th street, near 41h avonue. 
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ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF = 

DON.—< A Savings Bank for the benefit of the Widow and the Or Or LEN. 
powered by Actot Parliament.) Capital £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. Be. 
sides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185 000 » 

T. Lamie Murray, Esq. George-street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors in London. _Physiclan—J. Etliotson, M.D., F.R.S. Actuary—W. S. B. Wood- 
house, Esq.,F.R.A.S  Secretary—F. F, Camroux, Esq. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect 10 life as- 
surance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all Occasions, the power to borrow 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the 

other conveni- 


option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
ences or necessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insur+d tor tife, can, at once, borrow halt amount of anuual premium for the 
five successive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is perm :nently invesied in the United States, in the names of three 
of the Local Directors—as Trustees--available always to the assured in case of disputed 
claims (should any such arise) or otherwise. 

ne payment of premiums, hali-yearly or quarterly, ata trifling advance upon the an- 
nual rate. 

No charge for stamp duty. 
oa ays allowed atter each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 

icy. 

Geavalting leave extensive and iiberal, and extra premiums onthe most moderate 
scale. 

Division of Profits—The remarkable success and increased ros" erity of the Society 
has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, va- 
rying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policygeflected on the profit 
scale. 

United States Board of Local Directors.—(Chief Office for America, 74 Wall-st)—New 
York—Jacob Harvey, Esq , Chairman; Jobn J. Palmer, Esq.. Jonathau Goodhue, Esq., 
James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samnel 8S. Hiowland, Esq., Gorbam A. 
hh og a Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward Ha- 
richt, Esq. 

Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham 
Esq., William Jones, Esq. 

Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 

J. Leander Starr, Geveral Agent. and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Account. 
ant for the United States and British N. A. Colonies. 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 110 Bleecker-st.; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M. D., 101 Franklin st; S.S. Keene, M.D. 290 Fourth-st. 

(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at3 o’clock, P.M. daily. 
Fee paid by the Society.) 

Standing Counsel—Wiiliam Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers—'T he Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor—Jobn Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st 

Cushier—Henry E. Cutlip, Esq. 

An actin respect toinsutance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New York, Ist April, 1840. 





Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, 184 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United 
States, and British North American Colonies. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, January 30, 1347. 





NV R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS, Protessor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 
limited number of private pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr 
Hows, 476 Broome street. sept 26—tf. 
T YPE AT REDUCED PRICES.—GEORGE BRUCE & Co., Type Founders, 
at No. 13 Chambers street, New York, bave on hand an assortment of their well 
known Printing Types, Ornaments, Borders, Rules, etc., of the best metal and most ae- 
curate workmanship, which they will sell at low prices for cash, and at the tollow ing 
for approved paper at six months. 








PICR Mb. cceccccscosdenssiccs ove ¢sec88 COBtS § MIMIOR. 6s60c06cscccsecs — .. 54 cents 
Small Pica.... ........ see veeed4 Cents | Nonpareil.....-....ee.eeees . 66 cents 
Long Primer..... cccccccccscces cooedG CeMts | Agate .....0.0- Pe ee ey pee 86 cents 
Bourgeois..... “6 "és £05 S6660 cake NIE) FUMIE nibh. 0540-860 SEEK ah encineaKeasccce’ $l 20 
ROTI 0.0000 5anabnsesecssens coeees 46 cents | Ornamental letter in proportion. 


Also, Printing Presses of all sizes and descriptions, Ink, Bronzes, Cases, Galleys, 
Wood Types, Chases, Brass Rule, Composing Sticks, and generally every kind ot 
Printing material, Ruggles’s new Printing Engine, price $425, which will give 1000 im 
pressions of cap folio inan hour; Card Press, price $140, on which a pack can be printed 
ip a minute; a Sheet Card Cutter, price $80; a Paper Cutter, for printers or book bin- 
ders, price 863, 

Orders promptly executed. 

te” The type on which this paper is printed is from the above foundry. 

jau 23—3t. 


DR. HALLOWELL, 
LATE OF KINGSTON, UPPER CANADA, 


453 Houston, corner of Mercer street, next St. Thomas’? Church, 
dec 12—6tt 

LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND., late 645 Broadway, begs 

to intem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has removed 

her entir stock of Glass, China and Karthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 

streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 


) pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
| ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she h»s been so liberally patronized since 


her commencement in business, and now wishes to call their attention together with the 
iunabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concerng 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on theyudgment of Mrs. B- with regard to her 


| capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 


} , ; 
We trust it is understood that only one of these costly plates can be | 
| given with each twelve month’s subscription; and the twelve month’s are 
| : 
on | computed from the date of the subscription, at whatever period of the year 
1} 


to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 

t@ The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, irom which 
no“ deviation can be made. jy 4 lan 


ties of 


N INERAL SPA, BATH HOUSE NEVIS.—The powerful medicinal J 
sal world, and 


the Mimeral Spring of Nevis, have been long well known in the med 
have been celebrated in every treatise descriptive of the Colonies. 





Tbe Island also has been equally famed for its pretty and varied scenery, good roads 
and salubrious climate. 
Bath House is situated on a gentle acclivitv, immediately above the hot a tepid 


Baths appertaining to the establishment, and commands an agreeable view of ¢ 
ing Town and Roadstead and neighbouring Islands. 

The apartments are particularly spacious and airy, and the accommodations 
sumed, Will be found ota character well calculated to promote the comfort 
valid. 

Board, Lodging, and the use of the Baths 
extra. 

Further particulars may be kuown by addressing a leuter to Mrs. FURLONG, Bath 
Hlouse, Nevis. 

te Vide Edwards’ History of the West Indies, Thomas’ Practice of Physic, kc. & 

jan 16. 


1€@ adjoins 


tis pre- 
ot the in- 


two dollars per day; Wines, & harged 





Cen - ~ - — 
DEVONSHIRE CREAM.—Mrs. READ begs to inform the Ladies of New York, 

that she will be prepared to supply such as may favour her with orders for 
shire Cream for the approaching Holydays. A note addressed to Mrs. Read, No 
mond street, a day or two previous, will ensurea punctual delivery. 


dee 26. 


Devon 
| Ham- 


luk GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
mm Paina and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horse $5, and 
all diseases ofthe Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound : 
50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50. 





For sale wholesale and retail, by 
streets; 


A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
also for saie by D. Sands & Co’, 77 East Broadway; H. Johuson, 273 Broadw ay,- 
corner of Chambers street; J. & 1. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Ss) 


‘ : 1g streets; 
EK. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. 


oct 24—sm 


I EAR’S O1L.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair, Ot all the preparations for the 

hair or whiskers. nothing equals the Oil prepared from Bear’s Grease. In most in- 
Stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling off, in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir kum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Hepry Halford, that pure Bear’s Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
The subscriber has spared no expense in getting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high per- 
fume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, (successor to A. B. 
Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers stree:. 


In bottles, 50 cents for large, 
25 cents for small, 


sept 19—3m 


Sicnt RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam 
a specific ointment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as to deprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured,and their eyes restored to their natuyal brightness, by usin 


| the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is noarticle prepared tbat is so immediately 


certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Aay 
disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured withoutan operation, wil! yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to give 
them relief. In small jars, pric+ 25 cents. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
ber street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the mos" respect- 
ableDruggists in the United Svates. sept l9o—Sm. 
Shot yen CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person who i 
not more or less troubled with a cough orcold. Old and young, the Prudent and the 
imprudent, seem alike to complaia. : 

Meny think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day or two. This is not al- 
ways the case, as it will, in all probability, terminate in consumption if not attended te 
in season. Our advice is, use Banc E'S COMPOUND Syrup oF HorenounnD, which will 
cure you in two or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retailby A. B.& D. Sands corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Jounson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddmgton, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m. 

RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS ot 1200 tens 
and 440 horse power each. z 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 







Hibernia, .....ccccecceseccecececccceceeceees Capt, Alexander Ryrie, 
Caledonia, ..... coves ° -Capt Edward G. Lou. 
Britannia, ......cccreccercencee .-Capt. John Hewitt, 





Cambria, ... ++eeeeCapt. Charles H. BE. Judkins 
ACA iy. .ceeseececeeeeeceeseecseerseseceeeeess Capt. William Harrison, 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOS'TON _ FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia, on the Ist February, 1847. Hibernia, on the 5th January, 1347. 

Cambria os Ist March, 1547. Cambria “ 4th February 1247 

Hibernia “ Ist April, 1847. ‘ | Hibernia «4th March, 1847. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 

(@™ In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, 2 con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York «direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool -~ Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok. 

oct 











_ PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, at the Uffice No. 8 Barclay street, 
New York,by J. 8S. B ARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; and forwarded by the mails 
the same day to all parts of the continent. 
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